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STAe, FIGURE 

AS ARTISTS OBJECTIVE 


Drawing human 
figure requires a 
curious gaze and a 
will to keep practicing 
even if our first 
drawings fail. 

Observing and 
drawing the human 
figure regularly allows 
us to adjust our visual 
memory to physical 
fibrins, body language, 
and facial expressions 
in difierent situations. 



T he popularity that drawing the human figure has 

achieved over the course of histt>ry is reason enough to 
attract the artist to its practice. Drawing with the perfection 
tJiat we observe in the great masters is a seemingly difficult 
task, for there are technical challenges in drawing the 
human figure that are absent with other subjects.This 
compels us to put into practice everything we know about 
drawing in t>rder to adequately solve such problems as the 
proportion of the limbs in relation to the whole body^ and 
the representatit>n of volume, joints, and muscle tt>ne. 
Drawing the human bt>dy presents a greater challenge than 
any other subject, because both artist and viewer are 
intimately familiar witli the body s proportit>ns and the 
physiology of the human figure. Here, even a small mistake 
in drawing bect>nies evident. For this reason, an artist who 
can masterfully draw landscapes, still lives, or interiors may 
make mistakes when drawing the human figure. We often 
find the artist exa^erating depth and forms—^which 
cannot always be read as a product of his particular 
interpretation, but of the need to disguise shortcomings and 
inexperience in drawings of this nature. 
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Wc will show ill this book that drawing the human body 
need not be so difficult. Starting from a simple base and 
applying a scries of tricks and techniques, the reader will 
find himself able to adequately render a nude figure. The 
nude is to be considered an ideal model for a full study of 
forms and light, bor this reason, when drawing a nude 
body it is important to study the modefs anatomy, and also 
the lighting, because lighting plays a role in making the 
sense of depth and relief more—or less—prominent. 

Practicing this kind of draw ing sliarpens visual perception 
at the same time that it exercises our ability to depict 
forms. The hunian figure is a highly suggestive and 
evocative subject, which can be approached from many 
diffcient perspectives and individual styles witliout diluting 
its essence. Fr<im an academic point of view, drawing the 
nude is the best form of discipline because it forces the 
irtist to pay attention to proportion and leaches the skillful 
calculation of organically coordinated forms and si^es; from 
m interpretive point of view, it allows us to give free rein 
to fbnn and contour. 



STUDY OF THE 
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PROPORTIONS 



I n orckT to properly introduce die study of the human figure, 
let us set fortli a few' general guidelines that will allow us to 
draw any figure, using a system of proportions that can be 
adjusted to the view we have at any given moment. Proportion 
is the equilibrium of measurements that establish liarmony 
among objects—in this case, among the parts of the human 
body. Although today artistic license allows the drawing of 
figures with specific stylistic quirks, it will be easier for the 
novice to begin by following a set of rules that will help him to 
draw a wdkproportioned figure. 






PROBLEMS « DRAWING 

//„■ HUMAN FIGURE 



I n any given cra^ learning to draw the liunian figure, 
whetlier nude or clothed, is perhaps the foremost 
goal of any painter. The nude is the most beautiful 
and complex of subjects, and is often considered the 
artist s greatest challenge. Although drawing the nude 
figure is widely considered to be very difficult, it is in 
fact generally easier than than a portrait, because it 
docs not require that the artist focus on facial details. 


Figural Problems 

Drawing the human body requires the artist to gather 
all of her skills in working with real form and 
volume. As a subject, the human figure requires that 
we put into practice an entire set of representational 
skiDs as we arrange the hnibs in a proportional 
relationship to the body; it also requires die 
representation of volumes, articulations, planes, and 
simple fbnm and their combination into more 
complex ones. Once we can accurately render the 
human figure, it is safe to say that wc can also take on 
any other subject, no matter bow complicated it may 
appear. 


Syvlhc^h, or rediictn^fortns to 
their essi^tml (mitent, h a key 
in druuHrtj^ correctly- 


Iti order io ntuierstavd tfie figure, ii « 
neecssciry to iinder^ititnd its inner striiciitre. 
14 '^ observe and infer ivkaf is hiddat 
underneath every nose. 
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Ry fonthinini^ ^ynrhi'sis imfh FiKtrilattcity. 
ivc achieve a more I'XpitmveJij^ire. 


Stmtit}^ from a simple oiitHne., lir 
f<jri make a ^eomdiie sketch the 
Inwjini body. 


The Secret of Simple Forms 

1 lcrc\ a strategy for approaching 
die challenges of represcniing the 
hniiian figure: first, figure out a 
starting point for the figure based 
on simple fornxs that adjust to the 
contours of the body (we will see 
diis in the following chapters); 
then, work with these forms until 
you arrive at a convincing and 
recognizable structuie. From there, 
the pioportions must be carefully 
established, making sure that tlic 
figure has a proper equilibrium; 
this is especially important when 
drawing standi fig figures. Don’t be 
discouraged by your first 
drawl ng;s, which wdll most likely 
look like crudely made dolls—a 
jumble of sketchy, ill-fitting forms. 
The best way to start is to reduce 
complex forms into simpler ones. 


A draw'ing of ihc 
[ human figure 
I should start 
[ with an oval 
I rvprt^senting the 
* head, and then a 
I vertical hnc for 
j the body. We 
] lilclT add die 
I Lliorax and the 

I 

; line of tlie hips, 
t which connects 
; the upper and 
! lower extremities. 












BASIC HUMAN 
PROPORTIONS 

A drawing is considered ill^proportioned vvlien the 
-tifigureV head apj^ears larger thari norniaJ, or when 
the arms seem too Jong or too short—in other 
wTDrds, when tlie figure deviates from \viiat we 
consider normal.To av^oid disproportionaliLy, we look 
to tlic laws of pixjportion as represented in an 
idealized, conventional drawing of the human form, 
in other wonls, one which possesses a perfect 
relationship between the body s measures. The way 
vs'C represent the human figure" today is based on a 
Grcco-il.oni3n model, the classical Greek law of 
pix)portion, which was adopted by the Romans and 
later resurfaced dnring the Renaissance after 
centuries of disuse. 

Body Height 

d he law' of proportion for the human figure' is based 
on a unit of measurement that corresponds precisely 
tt) the measurements of the head. Accoiding to the 
classical Jaws of proportion, the total height of the 
Ininian body should be equal to seven and a half 
heads, or seven and a half units. Praxiteles s law 
established a new' idealisation of die human body: 
ac cording to this model, the total height of the 
human body must equal eight heads. In the early 
twentieth century, scientific analy^vis set the proper 
height of the human body at eight and a half heads. 

All of these models arc valid, but for our purposes, we 
will use the measurement of eight heads to simplify 
our study of the academic figure. 


tin fiut/ of pwfKfUhn hojicd iifi ct^ht heads, yittds a 
prOjTorrioimc rqtttsvntatkm of the fuwinj} /wv/y The 
(iiidsiotf of the boify iato imha seriJes oif a nfctciifc fht‘ 
eomrtly {iistiihmtfi^ earh cfnnait of the Wy 


Often f oithfs will usni pivjjort ion based on 

ten heads foe the hninati hodyt sn^festiti^ a utot^ 
styiis^cd, elotj^atedwith a more expresswnistic 
charofter 




































Matching Units 

A Livv of proportion bnsctl on units is useful primarily 
because it allows yon to compare the relationship 
between the extremitses by rekTring to the divisions 
[k' tween the units. 

In a proportional mosk'h the figure will be eight 
units tali and t\vt> units wide. F.acli unit is equal to 
the length of the head. The nipples coincide with 
unit number two.The armpits also coincide with tlie 
borderline between the second and third units; and 
the navel is located in unit number four. Unit 
number four also marks the position of the elbows, 
and is a fairly prec ise mark tor the height of the 
waist. The hand is as long as the face, and the knee is 
located slightly above the sixth imit.The knees are 
locates! in the dividing line between the sixth and 
seventh units. 

Tlie unit system also Sets us reference other 
significant points that are of great lielp in 
understanding anatomy and facilitating the 
representation of the figure; they are also a useful 
widtii reference when vve need to check the more 
important demarcations. 

lliv size <>/ the hviid the rest of the ilistantes hetnwtt pans the hady eott tte 
uititSitred uith a "then, hv simpty trainfce those proportiom the pofier^ 
espiemUy the mntsuremettts Jot the heij^ht tanf width of the btidy (lohieh, as yott /rwy 
reeoUt shoithf fqnid ^rrti' //cvif/jf 
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I 'he same 
itiiiJiiincJry Hiw th^jf 
diviifrs thr fronrot 
vkiff of I he inuty 
itjio fii'i' hiiliTs. wti 
(ifso Ife sei'jt til rhe 
rear tdap of the 
hody/Ilte htir is 
I non Pisihk tn the 
rear fhanhs to 
the riilxt' of the 
spine. 


The ihie that warhs the spine 
shoithi lie drawn os tfie o:< is of 
syntinetr) ; this w // will 
srrne as a referemc for pfai mjt 
the jyarls of the body on editer 
hnif of the fuviy. 





The Back 

When a figure is pictured from the hack, the first 
fcatui^e that we notice is the clear definition of die 
figure’s vertical axis/1 lie line marking the vertical axis 
is accentuated by the backlx>ne, by the ridge that the 
spine forms, by the separation of the buttocks, and by 
the line describing the inside of the legs. 

The Outline of the Body 
'fhc outline that marks the limits of the body is 
described by the muscular reliefs of the body. Muscles 
are fleshy masses that mold the body, made up of a 
special tissue that has tlie property of contracting and 
changing shape when the figurL^ performs an action. 
The forms we appreciate on the surface of the body 
result froni the volume of all the niuscie masses, 
inclutling the deepest ones, but the ones closest to the 
surface are of greater interest to tlie artist. 


77fc L ifrue that 
describes the spint\ 
mid the extension 
of this line dinm to 
the feet, is aj^itide 
for capturhift the 
ft^ure^s 

oietPidfront the 
rear. 
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The sfiofie c^ the hody is 

i 

i 

When drawing a 

di^tned Iry the hone strmfure 

1 

1 

standing figure. 

and the layer o f muscle 

m 

the weight of the 

coi>ertti^ it. The muscle is 

>'<1^ 

body should be 

whot ^wes the JWy its 


properly 

fotitonrs. IJke the other iiarts 


distributed. To 

of the iiody, the shape of the 

4 

distribute the 

miLscles can also lie broken 

i 

weight correctly. 

doiiai and sketched 


keep the line of 

geoiitetncallY- 

1 

1 

(he neck, tlie 


Ilips, And the feet 
aligned, no matter 
how much the 
body twists. 


All rntt.vlrs arc [jaireti an^ 
synwa^triftii, hut n 
tfutSfli-S (in’ less pronounced, 
ti 4 ikh softens the contours of 
her l^dy. 




Muscle Pairs 

Wlicn drawing the volume of the body, it is important to 
remember that ever>- muscle belongs to a pair. If you draw a 
figure fi'om the front, the muscles should be symmetrical. Anotlicr 
important thing to remember is that the muscles in die 
extremities are long and overlapping, while muscles in the torso 
arc flat and expansive. Even though a svomaifs musculature is 
essentially the .same as a man’s, the female body has 
a layer of subcutaneous fat that softens the 
external fonn. For this reason, die male 
body will always display a more 
pronounced, voluminous 
musculature. 


















PROPORTIONS ,,/i/,r 


FIGURE 


proportions of the male 
and female body are tiot 
different. The main 

difference lies in the 
body's narrower shoulders 
der hips. 

chest is slightly lower in 
the female body than in the male, 
like the male's, the female s waist 
is located on the dividing line 
between the third and fourth 
units, although a woman's waist is 
narrower and closer to the chest 
than a mans .Viewed from die 
side, the arch of tlie back is more 
pronounced than a mans, and as a 
result, the buttocks appear more 
prominent. One of the most 
important factors in making a a 
gt>od drawing of the female figure 
is placing tlie waist at the right 
height, somewhat lower than a 
man's; this is one of the 
anatomical features that gives the 
fcnialC body its characteristic 
form. 


* 

At' 

L - 

Despite f/ie bctJi^eti the mate 

a/utJemtjfc mwfpmy, t/icy fjoth/pftme the 
ftna ofpwportiottf akfioi4jrh the 
tmtjpfj f/ t/ic anafomicat relief 

is tioticetibly different from the mnlei. 
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The Outline, Back and Front 
The female outline is softer than 
tlie male in its transitions bet wen 
one area and another. The 
buttocks protrude beyond the 
vertical line marked by the 
shoulders, and the outline of the 
legs describes a diagonal that is 
less pronounced dian the male s. 
Viewed from behind, the most 
outstanding characteristic of the 
female form is the clear contour 
of the back and hips, which is 
clearly defined by the waist,The 
relief of the female torso is far less 
dictated by the shape of the 
muscles. 





The Female Head 
There are several features that 
clearly distinguish the female head 
from the male,A mans head is 
usually more angular than a 
woman's, which is generally 
rounder/rhe hone structure, 
especially the frontal bone, is more 
pronounced in a man s face; a 
woman's profile has softer features, 
an oval face, and a more bulbous 
forehead. Furthermore, a man s 
neck is robust, while a woman's is 
more delicate. 



Drawing from 
oval shapes is 
useful in 
establishing the 
main features of 
the female body« 
and is an 
important skill to 
practice. 


Draiuitig the female 
form buieii on 
geomelrk sehemes 
if iiflsffr to 
detAfrmijie the sh^c 
and position of each 
pan of the body. 


A layer of 
subcutaneous Jat 
gives the female 
body voluptuous, 
rounded Jbnns 
dominated by 
curves and a 
sinewy outline. 
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^ Jaw of proportion is itnportant for drawing 

i children, but it is less reliable than it is for adult 
figures. During childhood tlie body is constantly 
evolving, and anatomical proportions change a great 
deal in a short period of time. 




A ckitd^i head ffej^itis 
with hvo cifah, otteJbr 
thf upjKT skttHf and 
another Jbr the. jaw 
and cheeks^ 


CHILD 

MODEL 


A baby*s body features 
very rounded fomts tfiai 
show the folds ofct^cry 
Joitit. 



Basic Proportions 
One of the basic differences 
between a child’s body and that c 
an adult is the head: a child's heac 
Ls much more voluminous 
compared to the rest of his body. 
This feature is attenuated as the 
body grows. In general, a 
newborn's height is only three 
times the size of his head.Wheti 
the child is approximately one 
yc^T old, the total length of his 
body is three and a half times the 
length of his head. Compared to 
the head and the torso, his legs ar 
relatively short. At four years, tlie 
head is still very large in 
proportion to the rest of the bod^ 
but because the child is taUer, his 
body now comprises five units, A 
twelve, tlie child's total heiglit is 
seven times the length of his heac 
and the middle of his body 
descends toward die hips. 


The law of proportion ij hupi^rfant lohett 
drawing ehildJigtfreSf hut if is less reliable 
than it JjS for thejigme (f an adidt, due to 
the great differenees in proportions that oeei 
during growth . 
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s the iftiid); Ai'wfy diveiops. the 
iddip of the hedy descends. Tiic 
iddic of a body is located at 

c tim vlj udicrcas the middle a 
feh^’-year-old*s body is sli^hilY 
'ove the piddf area^ 





Children’s Forms 

When attempting to draw a chdd figure, be aware of 
tts rounded fonm, and avoid sharp, angular lines. It s 
better to magnify tlie wavelike motions of the child’s 
contours than to worry too much about getting the 
perfect proportions. Children are in a process of 
anatomical development, so ir is useless to try to 
represent the shape of their bodies with the same 
precision that you would with an adult figure, male 
or female. 


The Middle of the Body 

If you draw a horizontal line down the middle of a 
body from childhood through adulthood, you'll see 
clearly how the middle of the body moves downward 
from the stomach. At eiglit years, the middle lies 
somewhere above the hips. The head changes ver^' 
slightly; while the arms and legs grow longer. The 
drift of the middle of the body is basically the result 
of the growth of the legs during adolescence. 

The Trouble with Live Models 
Child tnodels present several special problems for the 
artist, not the least of which is the fact that 
children—especially small children—can never stay 
put for long. So it is necessary to take frequent 
breaks, keep them entertained with toys or other 
items, and make sure that they assume the pose that is 
most comfortable for them. 
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ELDERLY OBESE 


Tl}f fofe /s oid age is most readily visible, so it is importatir 

to pay spedal aHctUiott lo its features. Ihe bulky clothes iiwn by 
the elderly disguise the trausjdnnatiou fhetr anatomy. 


T he shape of the human body depends a great deal 
on its structure, so when you try to draw a figure 
correctly, it is essential to understand >our inoders 
anatomical feattures and physical complexion, which 
are specific to their age and body type, in order to 
person alii^e the figure. 

The Elderly Model 

The body of an elderly person is distinctly dificrent 
from the proportions of an adult figure. The forehead 
is more ample as a result of hair loss, bags appear 
under the eyes, the shin is less taut than before, the 
chest appears to sag, die limbs arc flaccid, and the 
bone structure is more visible. Very little muscle mass 
remains, so the shape of the body is determined 
entirely by the skeleton. As a person grows old, his 
skin loses its elasticity and begins to sink, giving the 
impression chat the bones are closer to the surface. 

The skin s wrinkled, flaccid texture crates shadows 
in the model, wliich you can draw by using gray 
liatching. 


\i 

In old agc't the ruuscles Irecotuc Jlaedd atid the troue stmeturE niorc 
evident. Ihe hotly hunches oivr and incipient deformities. 








rtie siiape (yf the body is Hotkcaidy modified 
vheti fat oatwmlatCi iti the iyosont^ stomoeht 
vUcfks, and thighs. When drandtig ati obese 
gnre, the liest thing to do is to stort tmth a 
kekh based oval shapes. 


])bese Figures 

['here IS a layer of fat between the tiiuseles and 
lie skin tliat fiDs in the gaps and softens the 
hape of the bones,The fat is barely visible in 
he body of an athleiie person, beeause it adds 
mly slightly to the person's girth; but in an 
^bcse person, it ran amount to as mueh as five 
►r six inches, so it play^ an essential role in 
tiaping tlic volume and girth of the body. 

I his layer of fat is not evenly distributed 
hroughout the body. In men, it is generally 
on centra ted in the chest, accentuating the 
rofile of the cleft just below the pectoral area; 
a the area below the chin; in the stomach; and 
:i the buttocks. Tn women, fat tends to affect 
he shape of the breasts (which grow 
isproportionately and look more flaccid), the 
hin, the stomach, the thighs, and especially 
le area around the pelvis and up to the end of 
le gluteus muscles. For this reason, the part 
f the body that stands out most in an obese 
/Oman is the exa^erated width of the hips 
ud the large behind. The other parts of the 
ody tend to look more cylindrical, and the 
dds around the joints are more pronounced 
ecause the flesh there is fattier. The same 
ling happens with the person s facial features, 
/hich tend to swell generally; body fat is 
articularly visible in the cheeks and chin. 



Faeiai fat can grouf to the 
point of completely 
obscuring the essential 
shapes of the human body 
The area heticalh the chin 
and the back of the neck 
tend to show tiie greatest 
accumulation (f foL 




When you draw 
the face of an 
elderly person, do 
not hesitate to 
make the nose 
and ears big: 
these are the only 
two parts of the 
body that do not 


stop growing 
when we reach 
adulthood. 



The ol?ese body inir also be 
reduced to circles mid ovals, 
whose proportional 
relationship emi be varied 
nniil you teach the degree of 
obesity sltomi here. 



























Carlant. Female Figure^ 2002, 
Chalk and wash. 









AND SYNTHESIS 



T he shape of the human body depends a great deal on Its 
structure, so an artistes knowledge of anatomy is nsefi.il— 
diough not necessary—when he attempts to draw a human 
figure correctly. If you Iravc no knowledge of anatomy, 
observation and synthesis is also a good way, 1.earning to 
observe your model is fundamental for understanding how 
the figure is articulated, and synthesis is essential for 
summarizing or breaking down a subject to its essential parts, 
into the elements of the figure that have a plastic and 
pictorial value and into the things that convey the presence 
and attitude of the f]gure. The power of synthesis is an 
enormously useful tool for drawing, because it allows the 
artist to quickly represent a figure in a spontaneous attitude 
at any place or time. 
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HEAD 


a/?i/> FAC E 


D rawing the head and face is ati intimidating 
prospect, because facial expressions change so 
quickly that capturing them precisely is a goal that 
only the most capable artist can attain. Hence, this 
section will devote no time to studying the action 
of facial features but will concentrate instead on the 
relationship of the head, considered as a volume, to 
the rest of the body 


The Proportions of the Head 
According to the law of proportion, tlie human 
head equals three and a half times the length of tlie 
forehead, so we will divide the height of the head 
into three and a half units. From this division we 
derive the following references, wliich will help you 
to draw a well-proportioned head: the top of the 
head, the natural hairline, the position of the 
eyebrows, the height of the ears, the base of the nose, 
and tlie profile of the chim 

Viewed from the front, the human head is like a 
rectangle three units wide and three and a half units 
tall. By searching for two lines that divide the 
rectangle vertically and horizontally, you will find the 
location of the e^es on the horizontal line, and the 
central axis of tlic nose on the vertical line. It is 
important to notice that the distance between the 
eyes is close to the width of one eye, and that the 
lower edge of the lip coincides with a line that 
divides the two equal lialves in foe lower unit. 


Uke that of theJigntc, tin 
lauf ojprepoYthn for the 
hmuan head is made up 
of a set ineasumnetiis 
or units that determhie its 
pwpoTtions. 


Once you have draum the oval of the head, 
drauj a itrai^t Hue from the forehead 
to the loiverchiti. Divide the oval into three 
and a half parts.'flie upper line tatU serve tc 
determhu' where the hairline he^itts; the 
second dividing line mariis the location of 
the eyes; the third dej<^uates the nose; ami 
the last shon/s udtere the chm should go. lln 
mouth is located in the very center (f the 
last st^metit. 


Tlte starting point for 
drawing a face is the tilt 
line for the vertical axis. 
Starting from this line, 
udiieh divides the ftee in 
two, yDl^ cdfi h^in to 
distrihute the rest of the 
jadalfeatures. 












































































Drawing from the General to the Particular 
When drawing die head, one should work from the 
general to the particular.Yon must first sketch the 
basic structure of the head; search for its generic 
form, its most pronounced or prominent angles. Its 
enough to draw a set of lines marking the location of 
each of the elements that will make up the face. 

The Face 

If you draw freehand, the shape of the face from the 
front should fit within an oval. 

If you trace a s^rtical line to divide the face in two, 
you can establish an axis of symmetry^ diat wiU allow 
you to place the facial features in a proportionate 
manner; of course, this is only possible if you draw 
the face from the front. 

The base of the nose is located on a line dividing 
the face down the middle, and the mouth is 
somewhat above the chin line. To these lines, you can 
then add a line for the eyebrows, which will then 
give you an adequate outline for drawing the head 
and facial features. 


The Head in Profile 

'The established proportions for the head in frontal 
view can also be used for dra\ving the head in profile. 
All you have to do is extend the horizontal lines and 
draw each element of the face, only this time, from 
the side.The same horizontal divisions used for die 
frontal view also match the placement of the parts of 
the face in profile. 


Titeiefom the head in 

di0eri'iif. positions show the thajj^es in 
facets nieasnremcnts wheti it moivs. 


Understanding the hin of proportion for the bead in profile catt itc 
iwy useful drawh\^ jwrtmiYj such as this one. It is then a 
matta of simply adapting the features and proportions if the 
person yvu are drawinj^ to the initial measurements tf the lau^ of 
proi)ottwn. 




c 


Ids a good tonal 
exercise to draw a 
head using (lac 
tones. This 
practice consists 
of ohBerving die 
model attentively 
and attempting to 
divide the 
different tonal 
areas into 
imagiiiiary 
geometric shapes 
and then coloring 
them ill. 














^ TORSO: 

FRONT a,u/ BACK 


I f you analyze a frontal view of die torso you will 
find that this part of the body comprises the 
pectoral muscles, a set of thick, wide, pentai^onal 
muscles set in pairs, which expand or contract when 
the arms are raised or lowered. Notice the 
distribution of volumes, the profile and expansion of 
the thorax, from the front and the back, and how the 
shoulders insert diemselves into the thorax in 
different positions depending on the view. The neck 
gives the torso a great expressive quality, and its 
musculature implies the flexibility of the head, so it 
must always be shown breaking frotii tbe symmetry 
marked by the spine. 


'llu sk<.'khi}s htiow how to a tirniving of tht 
wak torso. Begin tty cskihiishiifg a JH itkot axis. From 
thciT^ synthi'tk Jbitus to fit the roitntjgttlarJbnti 
the torso tf^thitt this sehemn; tiic ntn^ of the torso 
(tcpciiris on the posttion thot thejigitre assufttvs. For a 
froiUai vttfitfj sketch the iiiorr pmmhtatt mnsetthr 
tcxtnreSt such as the piclcrat inttsfh.s, the alutominal 
mnsdes, ami the pnhk Hue. Ft the JCfa' Mow, the 
spine marks the axis. 
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The Body’s Axis 

[f you analyze the rear view of the 
torso, you vvill notice that tlie 
spine is describes tlic body^s axis: it 
is a line of symmetry from which 
the fundamental measiireinenLs of 
the body are established. 

Starting from this straight 
perpendicular, we have 
constructed a rear view of tlie 
torso, taking into account the 
following factors; the distance 
between the shoulders and the 
spine should he equal, even if 
there Ls a slight incline; the 
slioiilder blades are the part of the 
back that stands out most, and its 
relief is most evident when the 
model has his arms open. The 
shoulder blade is triangular and 
should be accentuated with a light 
hatching. It^s important to notice 
that the waist is more clearly 
marked in the frontal view than in 
the rear view, because from the 


rear, the surface of the back is a 
continuous whole from the 
shoulder blades to the low'er part 
of the lumbar area, where you can 
appreciate tlie flesh of the 
buttocks. 

The Female Torso 

Prom both the front and the rear, 
the relief o f tlie female torso is less 
conditioned by the muscular 
structure than the male torso; in 
it, tlie transitioJis between volumes 
are smoother.'! wo of the 
distinguishing fratuies of the 
frmale torso are the lower 
shoulders and more prominent 
hips.This contour can be easily 
represented by^ two triangles 
joined by their vertices.These 
triangles should then round out 
their profile to achieve the curved 
lines characteristic of tlie female 
anatomy. 



A good cxcrici.si3 
is to find images 
of figures, seatixl 
or standing, nude 
or dressed, put a 
sheet of tracing 
paper over the 
images, and find 
the location of 
the spine and the 
line of the hips. 



\ 
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Tkefetnah torso fat} he sYt}thf‘si:^ed 
as tiifo wverted triatij^tes. Her profitc 
iifitl fjc tnore voluptuous aud the Ihie 
of her hips will he more visible than a 
man’s. IVheti you draiv the female 
torsi\ keep in mind that its eAj^es 
should be less pronouneedj and more 
sitiewy than a man 


ii 

... 
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LIMBS 


LOWER 


D rawing the arms and legs merits a few remarks 
because it may present problems with 
proportion. The best way to draw the limbs is to 
analyze them based on circular or oval shapes. By 
making a pneliininary sketch, vw can distinguish 
between three vwll-defined areas of any limb. 

The upper limb comprises the shoulder, which is 
characteriiied by the deltoid muscle; the arm, which 
derives its volume from the presence of the biceps; 
and the forearm, which is shaped by a more 
elongated circle, for the leg, we can divide it into the 
thigh, the knee, and the calves. 


'ihe upper mjii loiaer limbs aitj he reduced to a sketch 
ovals that Ufiil prinv ivry ustful in dratoht^ the tnttsculay 
anatomy of these metnhers w their correct t^oportiotis. 


The Problem of the Lower limbs 
The muscles in the lov\'er limbs present a more 
complex form, but after a detailed analysis you will 
be able to recognize each of them. 

The lower limbs are made up of two essential 
parts: the thigh, where the quadriceps and the 
sartorius muscle lies, and the leg itself, which consists 
of the bulk of tlie tibiae and the calves. The knee lies 
between these two parts. The knee is tlie joint that 
articulates both of these parts, and it should look 
rounded and prominent when it is drawTi. Notice 
that if you measure the length of the leg from the 
hamstring to the ankle, the knee is not located tn the 
iniddie of the leg, but a bit further down, so when 
you draw the tliigh you should make it longer tlian 
the calf. The calf muscles are prominent in the lower 
part of the leg.They begin just behind the knee and 
end at the Achilles heel. 



You can use an axis or a straij^ht line that 
rum throuj^hout the Ittnh iti order to 
sifnatc the foitits iti their proper measure 
and to better control the ^ect of 
syimnetrY and die outline the muscles. 

























The vnluiTictric 
treatment of the 
limbs is easier if 
you consider the 
shape of the arms 
and legs as an 
assemblage of 
three cylindrical 
parts of different 
si^es. 


Women’s Limbs 

Tlie female arm is very diflerenc from chat of the 
male: it is characterized by an absence of 
ptoiTiinent imisculature, by the regularity of its 
proportions, and the delicacy of the line that 
defines its contours.The areas of tlie elbow and 
wrist joints are narrower in the female arm. And 
the shape of tlic muscles in a woman’s legs is 
barely visible: the thigh tapers delicately as it 
approaches the knee, and the lines of the leg 
muscles are understated, softer than a man^s, so the 
circle tliat forms the knee should stand out only 
barely. In the lower leg, the graceful calves also 
taj>er as they approach the heel. Generally, 
womens calves are not very prominent, but they 
do become rounder and gain in volume when a 
woman w'ears higli heels. 


hi otder to draw the kgs and arms correctl)\ 
tfs unportant that yow lye able to distinguish 
the l>iydY*s cadmees and differentiate the 
positiotts that the limbs assume, depending 
on the pose. 


Hhnien’s limbs are more delicate, and they di^lay 
a more subtle musetilar relief and a greater 
narronnng at the wrists and ankles. 
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HANDS: 


STRUCTURE OUTLINE 


A t the very end of the arms are the hands. The 
human hand has nearly as many important 
expressive possibilities as the face. The hand is the part 
of tlie body tliat offers the greatest number of different 
positions, its important to master its structure and 
shape, because when diawing the human figure, the 
hands and feet often end up in very poor shape. The 
neophyte will often forego the former, or merely 
suggest their shape, putting them Snside a pocket or 
hiding them behind tlie model s back. 

The Handy's Dimensions 






The humh should be 
dntiou m o propoTliotiai 
relotiotiship lo the rest of 
the body. If can be of 
heip to follow the ^etwral 
nde that specifies that the 
len0i o f the hand should 
be equal to that of the 
face. 


Hi' liegjti with a square atid add a tri^e:eoid shape (7). In the upper 
pari of the rhombus we drauf a curue to the rij^ht, and starting from a 
straight diagonal Ime, ire draiv the thiinib (2). From the tip of the 
thumb M^e project another curve indicating the fyinrit iohere the fingers 
ittterseci udth the paim <f the hand. Hi' divide this curve into four am 
project the remaining fingers (d). I4i' then erase the stmctural lines 
and draw the hand anew starting from its characteristic outline 


The geometric sketch of the hand is completed 
with a shcfck of the fttgers, it>hUh ate 
represented by ovals u4iich correspond lii each 

scgim nf or phalanx. 

iP 

* i 
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If you take the total dimensions of an open hand, 
viewed from the back, with the palm and fingers 
extended, you will find that the distance between the 
wrist and knuckles is similar to the distance between 
the knuckles and the tip of the middle finger. This 
isn^t the only fact that you can ascertain by simply 
opening up the palm of the hand. For instance, you 
will find that, with the fingers outstretched, the length 
of the index finger is equal to that of the ring finger, 
and that the tip of the pinky coincides lines up with 
tlic final joint of the index finger, 

\ 
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Configuration of the Hand 

The hand is cot^nected to the arm 
by tlie carpal bones, which fbi m 
tlie wrist joint, f he hand has two 
faces to consider: the back, w'here 
the tendons and the muscles from 
the top of the forearm end, and 
the palm, which has many small, 
fleshy muscles.The fingers are 
made up of three small bones 
each, except for the thumb, which 
has only two.This forces the 
amateur artist to take pause and 
study the particular form of these 
bones; in doing so, you will 
discover, for instance, that the 
bones are thinner in the middle 
than at the ends. 


Synthesis of the Hand 
Whenever you draw' a hand, try to 
reduce the metacarpal area to a 
square unit from which the fingers 
extend in a radial pattern, or 
otherwise, start from the oval- 
based sketch discussed above.You 
can then continue your sketch of 
the hand by representing each of 
the fingers by three ovals, one for 
each of its segments. If you do so, 
it will be easier for you to draw a 
foreshortened hand.The position 
of the fingers is based on a sketch 
made up of a series of concentric 
arches that make it easier to 
resolve the form in any position. If 
you can make a well proportioned 
geometric sketch it will be very 
easy to adjust the details little by 
little until you finish the drawing. 


Sometiines an 
unfinished hand 
makes sense in a 
JUide drawing. 

Think of the 
fingers as minor 
details compared 
to the other parts 
of the body. 



Ajter the hand's it ts iint-Hirtatit to 

practice dtawitig the haitd its di(jctciit positions. Ats 
inrercstitig exertisL' is ro make a geometric sketch 

bcgiiitiiijg the dc^nitiue Araiifitig, so that yon 
can imdcrstand its struettm' without dweiiwg nu the 
detaih. This praeike also iiiiou>s you to cbscriHf that 
the Joints m the fingers are laid out tti the form of cs 
Cktwe. 
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T he hip is another main element in drawing the 
human figure. It tilts on the axis of the spine, and 
coincides with the point where the legs flex in this area. 





THE SHAPE yv/r HIPS 


The Protrusion of the Hipbone 

Because the pelvis is connected to die head by the 
backbone, it is constitutes the body^'s axis. Several 
muscles of the torso, the thighs, and the legs meet at 
the pelvis, which seri-'es as the main support point for 
this area of the body. One of the most important 
parts of the pelvis, and the one which most 
noticeably affects the outer appearance of the figure, 
is the iliac crest, which lines up with the hipbone. 
Don't forget to draw this bone, particularly in female 
figures and slimmer models.Because a womans pelvis 
is wider than a man's, her hipbone is much more 
visible, marking a soft curvature from the pubic area 
to the top of the buttocks. 


When ttiaht a preUminary sketch Jot a 
drau*iti^, imfortofjt to take into account 
the iines fomird by the shouidors and tSie 
fiips. The hit of both of these fines tumiis the 
etjuiiibhuin if the pose. 


I 
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I 
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We shoufeiti V for^t to 
ntark the kip hue u4ien 
drauJing a bach n'oi; 
either. Hot', the line that 
marks the undeTsidc of the 
buttocks liecomes important 
as ti*cU. Notice the 
ttttcresting triati^utar 
indentation thatforms just 
above the buttocks. 


In our preliminary sketchy 
w t7I .see hoio important 
the Hues rnarkinj^ the 
inclination if the hips and 
the pubis become. As ii v 
develop the ifrandn^^ these 
structural lines disappear in 
fat^yr of a more dcschpth^, 
cantroiled line. 





The Line of the Hips 
The position of the hips marks an 
imaginary line in the body that 
we must take into account when 
we draw,The line of the hips is 
seldom horizontal. It tilts on the 
axis of the backbone, coinciding 
with the point at which the legs 
bend in this area, and when the 
hipbone tilts, the backbone 
doesn*t remain straight, but instead 
acquires a soft curvature at its 
base, It almost always adopts a 
slight tilt, especially when the 
body is in a resting position, 
which makes part of the weight of 
the body come to rest on one leg, 
while the other leg remains flexed 
and relaxed,This pose is called 
contraposto. 


The pr/iir area is shajied iike a tmrifated pymfnU, 
uith a lar^e base and a narrou^ i^ex, A woman ^ 
pelvis is shorter and wider than a mati\ udikh 
allows us to see the smaller bones in the hip fhrouj^h 
a layer of subattaneous JaL 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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The pelvis is eontteeted to the 
skeleton by the i^rtebral colitnw 
or baeklKyntj which is ativays 
visible through the ridge that 
runs donm the middle of the 
back. Jhe Imck oj the pehns is 
covered by a muscle mass and 
by the fat of the Imttocks, winch 
are much more pifloiiy and 
rounded in a tifoman ?r body. 


If you attend a live 
model drawing 
session in an art 
school, it*s important 
to practice drawing 
the hips in isolation. 
Understanding the 
tilt of the hipbone is 
essential to correctly 
drawing the body in 
any pose. 




^/te-. FEET: 


INNER STRUCTURE „„,t FOR 


T he feet are not as difficult to draw as the hands. 

Tfiis is because the feet have much fcw^cr 
possibilities of movement.This limitation translates 
into a more homogeneous and continuous form with 
fewer problems and inconsistencies. 



Configuration oF the Foot 

As a general reference for drawing the foot, we think 
of it as consisting of three well-difierentiated areas: 
the tarsal or heel, tlic metatarsal, and the area of the 
toes.The silhouette of the foot is conditioned in large 
part by its skeletal structure.The top of the foot is 
covered with tendons and tensor muscles, but the 
joints, although they are every bit as complex as those 
of the hand, don’t display a structure as readily visible 
as tliey do in the hands. 

Synthesizing the Foot 

The geometric sketch of the foot is similar to the one 
we use for the hand: it begins v^ith a circle or oval 
that corresponds to the heel, another, more elongiited 
oval for the metatarsal, and various lines or smallish 
cylinders to represent the toes. Once the sketcli is 
done, you can work on the form, profile, protrusions, 
and roundnesses of the foot. If you want to give the 
foot an athletic appearance, draw a prominent heel 
and svelte toes, with very pronounced joints and 
phalanxes. 


’ihi’ ^'Omciric skcfchjhr iheJhot is sitniht to the otte ttsed for the 
hand. It should he defined by a cirrie that corresponds to the heel 
arciif another oval for the metatarsal lyonOj and setferal smallish ooah 
for the toes. 


If you don "I umd 
to inake a mistahe 
itt the foot’s 
proportions, you can 
diuide it into three 
parts of equal 
lengthf in udikh the 
first part fittes tip 
with the hcci, the 
second corresponds 
to the middle ^lart 
of the foi^t, attd the 
last marks the 
length of the toes. 





First f Ufe drato iti rectangle for the kg^ 

uhkh^ combined unih a triangle, will 
configure the geometric sketch of the form cf 
the foot (1), IFc then add ttw curved lines 
to this sketch, the second of udiich connects 
to the rounded line if the heel. A right angle 
is sufficient for situating the toes (2f We 
then erase the structurai lines and t>ery 
sloudy draur the outline <f the ft)ot, ihk time 
detailing the protrusion of the ankle and the 
toes (3). 


1 


2 


3 
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The Foot in Profile and Back Views 
Drawing the foot in profile is very simple. A triangle 
covers it almost entirely.The shape of the foot is 
marked by the angle of the heck the part of the foot 
which supports most of the body s weight.The toe 
area takes up slightly less than one quarter of the 
length of the foot from the heel to the tip of the big 
toe. A frontal view, on the other hand^ presents some 
problems due to the foreshortening of the toes. But 
here, too, you can sketch a simple triangubr shape, 
althougli it will be much narrower compared to that 
of the profile. The back view^ is the simplest, and it 
should have a.s its main relerence point the protrusion 
of the heel and slight indication of the toes at the 
other end. 


The Bottom of the Foot 

The bottom of the foot is also covered with muscles; 
however, these muscles are not as visible because the 
skin on this part of the body is very thick, and they 
all blend into a common mass that spans the arch on 
the bottom of the foot.This part of the foot has a 
very rounded appearance due to the greater visibility 
of the heel and the fleshy, cushioned parts of the 
bottom of the fool. When drawing the bottom of the 
foot, remember that the skin here has a rougher 
texture than on any other part of the body 


Although it iioes not presetjf a dogrcc of complexity os great as the hands^ the foot chants its 
appearatKc ilcpeiidutg on the point of I’fpM.j' or dh the ty^re of aethfity if pefotms. Our prfnfious 
geometric sketches iifill help iis to adapt to these Hfii^ circumstances (A and B). Here^ as aluja}% the 
perpe’ttdicular diM'ding line is cfgreat help in constructing theftrm and ensuring thai^ as with the 
Jirrgers^ the toes Jeserrhe a cun^' and not a straight /hie (O, D, and Bf 






CONSTRUCTING THE 



comretelyf, in nine parts imth respect to its length, for 
able nature has shaped man in such a way^ that the face 
is found in the highest place, so that it be admired and 
offer the other parts of the body the principte of its 

ft 


measure. 


Pomponi Gaunco: SiiilpturCy 151 




A WELL- 
PROPORTIONEI 
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E very drawing must be organized witliin an rarional and 
comprehensible order, in order to estabhsii a 
comfortable and appealing path for the eyes to follow, Iti 
order to draw a well-proportioned figure, the artist searches 
Ibr an ideal ol beaut)', and finds his tools in the objective 
methods founded upon geometry and measurement. But 
opposite the purely theoretical systems of proportion, there 
is what we niiglic call an “intuitive*' proportion based on 
visual coiiiparLson and controlled distortion.and we can 
translate and accommodate the natural structures of the 
body in a looser, more expressive, and less mechanical way 
than the model described by the classical laws of 
proportion. 
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unit SYSTEM: 

MEASURING BODY 


T he hw of proportions for tlic luitiian body would 
be of little use if this knowledge could not be 
used with ieal“life models. Tlieory is an inestimable 
help, but it is the application of theory to a real 
model that determines the final result of any drawing. 

Applying the Law of Proportions 

Thanks to its measurements, the law of proportions is 
truly a useful tool for becoming familbr with (and 
memorizing) the distriburion of the relative size of 
the parts of a figure in relation to the whole. Even if 
the proportions ofa real figure do not match those of 
a classical model, tlierc is still an adjusted 
corrcspoTidence between the division of the figure 
into units and the location of different anatomical 


components such as the height of the shoulders, the 
chest, the elbows, the hips, etc,, which we have to 
consider. For this type of geometric sketch its 
important to fii^t project the body's line of 
symmetry; on it, we will mark the different 
measurements of the law of proportion . If the figure 
is shown from the back, have the added advantage 
that the line of symmetry is already marked by the 
backbone, 

Itj a stonding pose, imagitwiry ucrtkijl lines 
iire comjTiotily used to gii>e projicrtion to the 
hackhene and the loitfer cxtretmtics, in order 
to piaee nj)oti tftem the corresponding 
segmaits or measurements for each unit. 
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Attoifitr systein for upplyin^ the 
classvra! iwii jnensuretnmts h the 
otvfidymg tmnsoc¥Sii! stiees^ or crosi- 
scctwnji. Onto tfie skctdf of the fiy^nte 
tee draie the iim's if these sedhtis^ 
u^fuch correspoiiiS to the sej^tm'nts tf the 
classical tiwdch iti order to stud]^ the 
proportional relahotiships of a figure w 
a ktteclwg or l}nng fmsitiotL 


Cross Sections 

We are not aKvays able to find standing figures, wliicli 
lend themselves to the application of the law of 
proportion, so we must develop a set of rules that 
allows us to apply the unit system to figures that are 
seated or lying down. A practical method is to draw 
cross sections on the body—that is, to draw 
“horizontal contours” onto the nude body to show 
tlie imaginary “slices” that correspond to the different 
measurements described by the law of proportion. In 
other words, vve follow tiie same method as we 
would if we were to build a cylinder-based form. 

In a seared figure, these cuts arc visible in the folds 
of the sleeve, the shirt collar, the belt around the 
waist, etc. 

Measurement Problems 

Sometimes we will find that the figure^ does not 
precisely match the classical male, eight-and-a-halfo 
head modeLThis is normal. It is only logical that 
real-life figures should be somewhat beneath classical 
measurements because, after all, classical laws deal in 
ideal proportions, not exact ones. What is most 
impoitarit is not whether the figure measures sevefi 
or eight heads, but that the distribution of the units 
lie truly proportional. 


The classkal preportious of 
a standing ftgtire do iipf 
change niuch^ no matter 
hoiv much the bod}> 
stretches or assumes 
complicated postures. This 
system cf measurement can 
he a good nference. 


Applying the weasnremefits 
(f the classical law of 
pyofjorfion is complicated 
luhen a figure is sitting, tying 
dou/ti, or foreshortened. In 
these cases, ii'i* mttst draw the 
figiiru*s supijorting inner 
stntctme in a seated position 
and try to adjust the 
comspondwg measuretnenis 
to it. 















77ir basis of cw/ forrrct 

of the fjinrc is ihe 
orfisf^s undGTStottdivj^ of Us 
smuUiio. 


The human l*od}r in its 

vcprcsourafioH is 
imdc tip if sj}iifr}fnh 
cylmdricaf md ortht^mi 
sn^oes- These shajyes ore the 
foundation for dramnj^ the 
extreniities^ hetid^ and torso. If 
the body than^ position, all 
tfT have to do is adjust the 
fjoittt of tdew of the reeianj^es, 
ad^es, or eyhnders. 


^ 4 ^ 


T he hntiian figure can be broken down into 

simple geometric figures that easily adjust to its 
description. Every pose suggests a genei^l sketch tliat 
should encompass the anatomy in just a few strokes, 
ft should be a simple ibrm (an oval, a polyhedron, a 
pyramid sliapc, etc.) that is sufficiently rich to surest 
the position of different body parLs. 


The Geometric Sketch: 

Structuring the Whole from Simple Forms 

To sketch a geometrical model we begin by selecting 
a composite outline—^in other words, a simple 
geometric shape on which we can inscribe whatever 
pose the figure assumes. In this way, the work will 
present from the start a more satisfactory visual 
layout.Tlie use of compositional outlines in sketching 
is an efficient Jiiethod for arranging the subject and 
adequately breaking up the pictorial space, thus 
helping to organ use the elements of the drawing so 
that the viewer's attention, and the focal point of the 
drawling, is where 
w'c want it to 


GEOMETRY ,/VA. 

HUMAN BODY 
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The Es&ence of SynChesis 

Once the compositional outline is complete, \ve add 
nev\^ geometric shapes to describe each part of the 
hotly: an oval for the head, a rectangle for the thorax, 
cylinders for the arms, a trapezoid lor the pelvis. 
CJeomctric shapes contain the essence of synthesis. 
The goal is to conihinc simple forms which establisli 
the form as well as the proportions of tlie figure. All 
of these geometric figures are articulated amongst 
tliemselves by obsei’ving the straight lines wliicli 
define the height of die shoulders and the tilt of the 
hips, and the crirs^e tliat describes die backbone, 
which, as we know, is not rigid, but rather produces a 
tipping of the ischion and the hips, and a rotation or 
spin that alTects the orientation of the head. 

Geometric synthesis consists of seeing the drawing 
as an articulate whole that can be developed 
siniiiltiineoLisly in all of its parts, and in which no 
single part is more important than any other. 


As an auxiliary 
system, you can 
use a wooden 
model that you 
can pose however 
you like,'These 
models arc good 
for practicing 
geometric 
sketches. 


Jfi a j^pontctrkai representation of 
the humat! hoily, abstraction 
shoiAlii continue until ufc arriw 
at taatle np entirety of 

simplerforms. Little by the 

l} 0 {iies will no longer resemble 
culres or sjiherf^ and wilt bewme 
ttiorcjlexfhle^ e:icj}ressit^ 
structures. 










F or the njiiatcur iii tist, the geometric sketch of a GgLite is seklom an easy 
task - nonetheless, it can be simplified by tbllowing a few dps. To begin, 
the best tiling to do is try co see the figure as a vvfiole and not get lost iti 
details siich as the position of the feet or tlie shape of the hair. C)nly after 
drawing the general outline of the mode!, when the basic problems of form 
have been overcome and the proportions arc approximately coriect, should 
we address the details. To make a geometric sketcli is to undei'Stand the 
drawing as an ardcuiated whole, all parts of which can then be developed 
si mu I tan CO 11 sly and of which no paiT is moR* important than any other. 

GEOMETRIC SKETCH: 




STRUCTURING //.■ WHOLE 


'rorn 


SIMPLE FORMS 


Proportions and Background 

A figure’s proportions should be harnioni/ed witli 
the dimensions of tlie backgre^und, to make sure that 
we adjust the figtirc to the background in a natural 
manner, anel avoid having the margins of the paper 
cut oft a part of the figure because we didn’t check 
the measurements beforehand. If necessary, we can 
stain the blank page using a paper stum|>—also called 
a torrillon —or with our fingertips, ttj limit the space 
that the figure will occupy. These initial marks are 
guidelines that suggest the position and dimensions of 
each part of the body, as w^ell as the total length of 
the model.The geometric sketch includes a 
calculation of the figure s propordons, which should 
be reflected in the outline. 


A tortilloTi, or 
a charcoal- 
stained cloth. Is 
an excellent tool 
for practicing 
geometric 
sketches. It 
produces soft 
lilies that ate easy 
to 




erase 


or 


tydify 


Bf’forf miy 

skekh, it is 

ititfxtuiitit to sytitficsizc ffie 
to try to imhide the 
tinaiiUeform mthiii o 
siiitph' geometric form. 
Clcomctricforms ore used 
for wtttrohhij^ pivtmtioiis. 


A ^oiitetrif sketch leqniros o simpie tHatmvni mfh dedsive 
strokeSr IVc rfuisT concentloie on the pose and the pwpoiiions 
^ and forjfet alf the it met deioils of the Ji£^iue (Ak Ike j^nulc- 

ifiTrtji'/iyT siiouid tki a corteet ptolimiiiaty tepresentation 
of the modei u/hich mil help ns to admuce toimrd 
a more detailed^ difttiithe otifline (B), 


■v 







le Vertical Lines of the Body 
le first thing we nvust do before 
^telling is make a series of marks 
.heating the measurements to 
lich we can refer t!i rough out 
entire sketchitig phase. One 
rcfirc way to begin your 
swing is to find the line of the 
xilders and the head. It is 
jally easier to draw from the 
j down. From there we will 
)rk downward tliroiigli the 
dy, drawing synthetic shapts on 
Landing surface, paying special 
ention to the vertical lines. We 
Duld look for directions and 
j^hnis and sec them as abstract 
ms. 


irifying Dimensions 

awing freehand allows tis to 
rify the precision of the 
iwing's proportions during the 
'ly sketching pliases. When 
iwing freehand, the pencil 
:>uld be lield vertically with the 
n extended before the figure, 
th the fingertip at one end and 
f tliLimb measuring at the other, 
lis vviD help you confirm the 
>poitional relationships of the 
1 model. From these j 
^surements we can draw by 
nsforring those proportions 
to tlie paper. Once the sketch is 
ne, we once again place tlie 
ncil over it to make sure that 
: proportional lelationships 
:w'een the different parts of the 
)del are correct. 

"i 
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xiliary Htwa fun ifc med 
>i dramtig n geometric 
sufh as ibese verikai 
' tines, each of 

ch serves as an axis and 
be tised as a reference 
it to comjtare distames. 
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SYNTHETIC CONTOUR 

LINE CONTROL 



Faulty propoYtiom are typical itt this ty^w of 
drmmttgj fmt iirith practice, the artist n^7/ 
acquire a looset, inorc coutroUed /i'imy 


Tlif contour should be an atitomafk^ 
^'stura! draimiyff cctucrned prwtarily u^ith 
the ^'iu.ral character of the model and its 
expression rather than udth an academic, 
perfectiorust retidciinj^. 


D rawing contours is one of tlie most interesting 
exercises for an artist to practice, because it 
centers onr attention on the form s limits and 
provides a focus that vve can concentrate on 
regardless of details, tonal values, or possible modeling 
eflbcts. 


Method 

The best way to practice drawing the contour is to 
lake a fine point pencil and stait drawing the profile 
of a figure from a determinate point of view; without 
taking the pencil ofi the page. The line should be 
unbroken and continuous, without erasures, 
overlapping lines, or tremors,Your eyesight should 
follow the contour of the figure while the pencil 
works on the page, responding to each of yonr 
dionghts. Wlien starting on the contour or inner 
silhouette of a new part of the body such as the 
hands or breasts, you can refer to the drawing in 
order to find the point at which the new contour 
should begin. Continue in this way until completing 
the contour of the figure. 
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A Great Disappointtnent 

It is very likely that your first attempts at this type of 
tirawing will prove a great disappointment, he 

discouraged: keep in mind that this method requires a 
great deal of practice. Once you have gained more 
experience, you vviU be able to vaty^ your speed 
according to your reactions, and your line will be 
more firm and decisive. The important thing is the 
experience that you acquire while practicing this 
exercise. Once you master the ability to synthesize 
using this technique, you will be able to make studies 
and sketches in the studio from memory, and won^t 
miss having a model to draw from. 

Line Concrol 

To acliieve an interesting line in a study, the artist 
must use either a very fine instrument or a very thick 
one. In eitlier case, you have to work quickly, and 
follow the subject s forms with a continuous line*You 
can use the tilt of the pencil or graphite to modulate 
the line by altering the width of the stroke. A sharp 
pencil produces a sensual, fragile drawing, whereas 
graphite, which has a thicker line, will yield a more 
intense, energetic draw'ing.The result should be a 
satisfactory' uniform line that provides all the 
information you need for obtaining the model s pose 
and anatomy. 



TJte grafyhiiL' pcmil h cue of the most 
comuiottfy uset! rtivdia for mohiuj^ line 
dmnriti^Sf but littk by Uttlc^ the balkpowt 
pett has fouVil c niche 
tiotiprofcssiottal artists thetuks to the Jbte, 
mtetise, and tentatwe Hues that it promdes. 


A good exercise 
fbr mastering luie 
drawing is to try 
to render a figure 
witti a single line, 
without lifting the 
lead from the 
paper, as if we 
were drawing the 
figure’s profile 
with a single 
piece of yarn. This 
helps us develop 
our 

improvisatioi^al 
skills and master 
synthesis. 




Synthetic cotttotmng is very ustfu! for 
makhtj^ quick studies^ wheti the 
immediacy and expressiveness cf the 
model are at a 


Cjraphite proves ri^orfr 
i'xpressive than a pencil 
made from the same 
Ttiateriai because it 
provides lines of a 
greater range of ividths 
and intensities. 
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VIRTUES 
STUDIES: 




/ GOOD FORM ,/ PRACTICE 

T he best way to approach a figure and the problems of 
representation that it entails, is through the practice 
=t of making studies of a inodeL Studying the figure based 

^ on a rough sketch is a form of constant learning and 

perfecting for the artist. 





A Minimum of Lines 

in a study of a model, you should situate the principal 
tines with a niininiuni of strokes, with no concerns over 
whether the resulting drawing looks unfinished. r;>oing 
studies is a valid practice in itself and needn’t be justified 
by a later work . The grace and spontaneity of studies 
havT been appreciated by professionals and amateurs alike 
throughout die ages. 


The Time Factor 

Quick studies are notes taken in the shortest time 
possible. With practice, the hand becomes more 


assured, so that it learns how to find 
solutions to any anaioniical 
requirement.I’he leisurely, 
inconsequential tone of a quick 
study makes it especially 
appealing. Often it 
becomes a series of 
small shows of dexterity 
and \isual sharpness. On 
the other hand, the easiest 
stuclies to make are those 
for which there is no time 
limit at ail. 



Your .^kcuhhoolis stwuid bv fuil of Uem, suj^eslitfv 
and attr^rtive diH)ciIes with no appmmi ordcr^ tfor 
any j^ooi other than to rapture concepts and exercise 
your strokes. 









The Use of Hatching in a Study 
In a study, the skctcli should be light, never overtlone. 
It Is necessary to find a blend of light and shadow 
that composes the wkli its essential clcinents. 

An excessive insisteiK’c on hatching h a problem that 
afilk ts inexperienced artkts, making their drawings 
confusing. If yon w'ork in graphite, it is sufficient to 
make a siinpje, homogeneous gray ha telling; if using 
charcoal, try darkening the shadetl areas w ith a 
fingertip stained with charcoal. 


7 he itisfnimt'fU!; foy shotiU k' 

pvrlM. It IS a jifcsv/ idea to aUt^ys wrry a skekfthook 
h) your picket. 


77rr pnrjx^se of o syiuiy is Jior to took tike a fuiished 
but to shiyto the eivhitiou of fhi’ figure. It shouhi 
constitute 0 simting pimit for iiwte eloborotf limmnxs, or 

for a study of the defiuUiir pose. 


The hotelling of o study 
should he tnimmcif It is 
siifficteui to differeittiote 
the shoded orcas hy using 
a simple^groy heitchittg 
ogoiiist the ufhite of the 
iiddeh represents the 
lighted parts. 


Hotrhitig lidth imiercotor lets ipiichly comr o lotgt' 
portion of the model udthont hnuiug to atumt its 
uuonces or detaih. 


Ttir the begun^er 
it is a good idea 
to make studies 
of female figures 
and, preferably, to 
choose a model 
who isn’t loo 
thin, A skinny 
jnodel is harder 
to draw and 
demands greater 
anatomical 
experience on the 
part of the artist. 

















Sepia ink on colored paper. 
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OF THE FIGURE 


I n figure drawing the mastery of line is very important because, 
besides defining the concrete contours of volumes and 
cTeating a sense of direction or vital impulse in the drawing, it 
creates tensions and reactions—the particular cadences of the 
figure, A knowledge of these dynamic tensions gives the figure a 
sense of contained motion and a rhythmic sensation that can be 
of great compositional and interpretive interest. Thus, figures 
appear to be described hy a strange equilibrium dominated by 
action, in a constant entwined motion and violent inflections 
that arc propelled by a force that, although sometimes 
ov'crwhelming, gives meaning to the pose and unites all of the 
linear elements of the figure. 










R hythm is an important concept in drawing, taken &om the 
world of music. As in music. It is created by alternating 
between accents, silences, and neutral passages. A pose has rhytlitn 
when it is harmonically dynamic, full dynamic alternations.The 
distribution of these alternations determines the attraction and 
interest of the drawing*s rhythm. Accents in a drawing are the 
alterations of its continuity; for example, a diagonal interrupts a 
vertical line, and vice versa, A static, symmetrically positioned 
figured is the antitliesis of rhythm. 


5%.>INNERRHYTH 


FIGURE 


The Line of Action or Strength 

For a figure to attain an impression of equilibrium and rhythm, it Ls 
necessary for it to have an internal line, an imaginaiy' line that extends 
across the length of the figure, in order to articulate its rhythmic 
effect. This structural line, known as the line of action, should be the 
basis for any drawing of a pose or movement. Working with lines of 
force allows us to approach the internal rhythm without the figure 
becoming unbalanced. When constructing a pose, it is preferable to 
first exaggerate the line of force and then take it to a more realistic 
position; thus, we endow die figure with an energy and motion that 
would probably not be perceptible in a rigid, conventional pose. 


hi (I biKk tke 
htterml rhythm 

u clearly distmguishcd 

{t]f the litte desadmi^ 
the hiickbone. 


— 


'rhe rhythm h marked by an internal line that span^ 
the bcd}\fn>m the head ta the feet and coftvt^ys the 
attitude of the pose or action carried our /ij' the figure. 
This, image shows a series posahle waodett modch 
alongside their corresponding rhythnuc lines. 
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The Expression of Gesture 

In order to capture the rhythm of 
a figure, it is essential to learn to 
draw its gesture,Your drawing 
should be fluid, like a doodle, 
capturing the internal form of the 
figure and reflecting its in tent ions. 
After drawing the line of 
strength, attune the gestures of the 
drawing to each other and capture 
the essence of the body: don^t 
allow considerations such as the 
figure*s contours or measures to 
confuse you,The drawing should 
be quick and interesting, 
preferably with no consideration 
gi\^n to the contours or forms 
outside the figure, attuned to its 
rhythms through the gestures 
com'cyed by your hand. 


77if line action is the imaginary rhytlimic 
Une that spans tiie length of thejigure to 
prodtice ike ^ect of motion. In the set of 
tnedeh heloi^ this line is modijied accordhg 
to the action performed by the body. 



If we force the 
rhythmic line of 
the body, it 
assumes a more 
forced torsion, 
which translates 
into a more 
expressionistic 
rendering. 



H^ien making a geometric 
sketchf it is essential to take 
into account the rhythm of 
the jjgure. 7he rhythm uAU 
he described by curves and 
quick strokes marking the 
intention of the body. 













SOFT LINE 

AND ITS MODULATION 

T he rhythm of a line and its modulation is an 

important value in figure drawing. An interest in 
the forms of a nude should be expressed by the 
charm of the drawings line strokes,This expression 
demands some exaggeration, simplification, or even 
changes, ail of which are completely legitimate if they 
intensif)' the visual quality of the work.The 
characteristics of a line used to define a contour can 
transmit the nature of the form, its materiahty, surface 
texture, and visual ctiarge. 


Descriptive Contours 

Descriptive lines are those whose only goal and 
function is to describe the profile of forms and their 
\olumes,These lines are responsible for the st^ii^ation 
of the forms that we have previously discovered, and 
they reflect the artist’s personal vision and stylistic 
essence. Descriptive contour develops an authentic 
creation and organization of anatomical form. 



Oesf rtpihH^ contour is expressed hy a conthmotis line stroke 
i\nd h(i$ a purdy compositional fmality^ U fumtions m ci 
^ometrk sketch deseribing the puyfile of the figure without 
rfgmd for itii volume and modehng^ 


Hhcf! iiraufing modulatal liticSf not just any stroke will do. 
The fu>e fiwcs lyehu' kft represent the most fommon strokes 
tiscd by novice artists—thiy are hwken and hesitant. Hie 
four on the right are the kiuds of Hues amateur artists should 
striiv for: firmt but i/aricd in their iutenstty and thiekness. 



1 ^ 

I 

i ^ 




i 
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Modulated strides affeet the de^kh of the Itnesi Their 
thickness varies depettding oti tdtether the aiea being drawn 
IS in light or shadow. 



A 























JJne and Synthesis 

Drawing in soft lines is in large part a synthetic 
exercise in selecting contours. Linear synthesis plays 
an important practical role when drawing the human 
figure because it allow's us to cjuickly render a figure 
in a spontaneous attitude at any time or place. A 
synthetic figure or scene contains all the necessary 
information for the viewer to recognize the figure s 
diflerent actions and gestures, capturing the grace of 
its motion. 


Contour Intensity 

If a line is the same consistency throughout, it 
encloses the nude too coarsely and fails to express the 
nuances of ligilt and shadow'. A drawing rendered in 
soft lines should alternate thick lines with finer ones. 
Fine lines suggest a lighted area, while thick lines are 
perceived as describing shaded parts. You can 
emphasize a line by retracing it to giw an illusion of 
depth or create shadows. If the tliickness of the line is 
niodulated and the tracing is agile, the line will liav^ 
sufficient visual appeal that it will only require a few 
summary additions in its hatching. 


Once j'tiu pmr/iff with diffcrcut lehids of 

strokes^ yott udU he uhle to itwdtdafc the line easily os yojj 
dmtif. Modidnfitij^ the imee tneons voryiiijf the pressure oiid 
tlmkness of the line oeeordifig to the needs of the drowin^, in 
order to descrilye the vKdt tnw of the figiire ofid its most 
sij^nifteont lonol 



A fine troee is olufoys ossoeiofed udth the presnife ofU^ht 
on the it comes os no surprise^ thetty thof o ftne line 

ims used to render the hft-homf pro file of the fif>ure helom 
A thick fine represertts ogreoter presence of shodotr otid^ 
thus, tmrks a much ruerr definitiiv truce, droum with o 
getterous stroke. 


Ivr o Ijetter uudetslnnding of the preceding coses, considet 
this sketch of the some figure, in uhieft lighted ottd shoded 
oreos ore clecirly differc'ntioted by u tennons gray hotehing. 


An efieetivc way 
of mastering the 
soft line Is to draw 
the sdlioLiette of a 
figure without 
taking into a count 
its solidity' or any' 
other ititemal 
projection. Follow 
the outer edge, 
ignoring w'hat goes 
on inside. The 
objective of the 
contour drawing is 
to acliiev'e an exact 
correspondence 
between tlx: what 
the eye secs as it 
follows the edges 
of a form and tlie 
line the hand draws 
to represent it. 










what allows us to 


t: 


* . lH im* 




viT' ''\l- ‘^ ' 'V 

olunie depends, as^ mtiJcH Qii hatcl^g as it docs 


on line, But-'the^eofri 


overemphasis h v^hat'j^v^'thV^^ % ^ 


SPOTS 


Shading 

If a figure is lighted powerfuQy, it can be sketched 
with spots of color, with hardly any lines at all/l he 
drawing should be a synthesis of light and shadow; of 
lighted areas wiiich we leaw blank on the page and 
die shadows that we stain using charcoal or a piece of 
chalk laid flat. This process omits the details 
altogetlier, but includes the spectrum of middle grays. 
Tile limits of the shadows ate also as good a reference 
as the lines of a box-skctch, particularly in models 
that have a well-defined outline whose contour 
presents a clear contrast with the background. 





A sjx^fs OK suffidcfit for ih<' 

humott otitJkmiyi If we want to shii<fi' 
qidfkly we foti use the tlasik^my 
which coiisisfs of strekhes of porallci nimies. 
Notice hoio the lighted area^ ore left hlavh, 
with han ly otiy lines or marks. 




H^jetf the figure has sharp contrasts 
in light, it ran he sketched uH(h spots 
instead of lines. In each of these three 
eases the spots work to shaije the. 
appearance and pose of the figure. 
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Hatching ij 

In a rough sketch, hatching can be J 
made with a motion that mimics 
your first, tentative lines, achieving 
a preliminary tonal and modeling 
intention.The strokes can be 
decisive or shaky. This technique 
relates the construction of 
shadows to the expressiveness of 
the stroke, so it is linked with 
calligraphic matters closer to the 
realm of writing. This allows for 
much greater gestural expression 
in a sketch based on hatching. 

Drawing with Watercoiors 
A good way of setting up the 
drawing is by practicing tonal 
watercolors. Before starting the 
drawing itself, we place the model 
in fiont of a single source of light, 
because shadows become 
confusing if tliere are several 
sources of light at one time. 

Before hatching, we can lightly 
draw the outline of the figure lu 
order to have a template or 
guideline for working.Then, using 
a flexible brush, we quickly and 
nimbly apply dark watercolor on 
the areas of the body that are 
shaded, preserving the white of 
the paper for the more brightly 
lighted arexs.You will have to 
forsake any' intermediate tones: 
precision is unimportant in tliis 
drawing, so don't waste time 
repairing forms and outlines. 


3. filially, we can add a few 
strokes detailing the structure and 
profile of the figure.The line 
strokes combined with the spots 
give the drawing greater 
consistency' and solidity. These 
strokes were made with a pencil 
the same color as the spots. 


1. In these three sequences we 
shall see how to practice sketcliing 
with spots. First, using a tortillon 
or a cotton ball lightly stained 
with chalk, we draw the shaded 
parts of the model on the paper in 
a liighJy synthetic, simplified 
manner, leaving the lighted areas 
blank. 
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2, The tones that serve as the basis 
for the sketch are now complete. 
The series of spots traces the 
structure and principle masses of 
the figure and provides information 
about the location of the light 
source. 








ATTITUDES OF THE 
HUMAN FIGURE: 



"As paifitvrSj seek to usf tfie motions of the body to 
show the motions of the sou! ( ... } Thus, it is erucml 
that pahiters have a pv fect knowledge of the motions of 
the hodyf and leant from nature in order to imitate, 
however difficult it may be, (he multiple motions of the 
soul. 


Lc6n Alberti: ’^nic'Hirec Booki of Painting, 1435. 
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ANALYZING 

POSES 



Carlant. FijjwrK? in Various Poses^ 2002 
Chalk and watencolor 




T here are no limits to the possibilities for creating interesting, striking 
poses. Capturing the energy and dynamics inlierent in the model 
depends in great measure upon the artist’s choice of pose and gesture. When 
we speak of gesture we refer not only to the model’s mannerisms or the 
features of the £ice, but to the entire body. Every person has a particular way 
of walking, sitting, posing, and manifesting herself physically; these are the 
unequivocal marks of her person, and we call these marks gestures.The 
gesture of a figure transmits its of being alive, its action. By defining the 
expressive angles and directions of the body, we can capture the essential 
gesture of a pose, implying its intention and energy in a natural way^. 
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.v^rEOyiLIBRIUM 

o/f/u- POSE 


T he cqiiilibriiim of the nude is a very itiiportant factor—the 

\ tTisimiiitudc and stability of the composition depend on it. Every 
new pose presents a different problem to be solved in its compositional 
balance. 


The Stability of the Figure 

The eqiiilibriuiTi of the pose is an important &ctoT when drawing a 
figure. There arc liinits to how much a tiunian being can tilt to one side 
or another without falling over. The task, then, is to control the stability 

of the figure so that it does not appear to be failing to 
one of its sides. The question of equilibrium is 
not a problem if the figure is seated or lying 
dowtuThc risk of imbalance occurs when 
the nude is standing, particularly in poses 
that imoK^c any violent movement in 
the figure. In this type of ptxse., it is 
possible to become disoriented and 
lose the horizontal axi.s, creating an 
appearance of instahilit); 



mtd Wflfirrf. hi orfhtk 
iyiufnctry ftpt /v pn fict. Tiic nivsf 

wntiiioi} sohitiot^ rs to dhphxv the Sratiott of 
the head or one of the onus fo oi/oid ov 
of sofol syinincrty. 


The line of^midty 
spoils the Iniyith of the 
Jipnei ffotu top to 
hot tout t fioiti the ticek to 
the hose of the 
sifpportfuji lep, fW3 lohkh 
the iiHo^ht of the body 
tests. 





hi 0 hoeh okio oja mide, the htte oreoted by 
the boeklioije eon he used os on ri-vfs of 

olhnirin^ hs W^TJirr the y*tw. 
















Firmness of the Feet 

TIk figure, no matter what pose it assumes, comes 
into contact witii a supporting stirface tiirough one or 
both feet, the buttocks, or the hands. The manner in 
which tills contact is produced explains the support as 
weD as the coherence of the pose through 
equilibrium, so the entire body should appear 
coherent with respect to the position of the 
extremities. A frequent error when drawing standing 
figures is that they do not appear to be touching the 
ground, and look as though they are floating or 
iinbabinced. 

The Center of Gravity 

A rational method of verifying the equilibrium of a 
nudes pose is to find its center ot gravity,The center 
of gravity is usually found in the abdominal area for 
standing figures, or at the base of the spine for a nude 
viewed from the back,To check die stabilify of the 
figure, all one has to do is imagine tliar center of 
gravity and extend an imaginary vertical line from it: 
if the line divides the area supporting one or both of 
the feet, the figure has a good equilibrium: odicrwisc, 
the representation is imbalanced and the nude is 
unable to support itself on its feet. 

Syminetry 

In a flat representation and in a fiontal view, the 
hill nail body shows a scries of visible correspondences 
and symmetries that give tlic figure a great sense of 
compensated equilibrium. For this analysis, the most 
important line is the one that divides the human 
figure in two when viewed from the flout. 
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A frequent 
mistake that 
amateur arti.st.s 
make is to tilt the 
figure forward. To 
avoid making this 
mistake, you have 
to projeet the line 
of gravity onto 
the sketch. 


To ofhietff iiW/-/jiT/cn?rrd 
huivtrkwt the posifioti iif thr {>f 
ihift thf' be fimdy 
supjyorted on the If ttike these 
fiftivs into (jfeount w ihe skeub^ the test e^ 
the fij^ure sfwnid np}>eor Mnneed^ 


7 hue of^^rouiiy ulhws us to fUttUoi rhe Cijuilihrtum of the fii^me. 
hi fUc^ftrst ease, the hue of^^^mifity, i^yawi) hi yeff,fohs otifskle of flu 
foot siipportiui^ the jyose, so that the ftjfure apfieors imhahiteed (Ah 
Ojj tite other hand, r/ ihe JtS^ue fahs itijfont of the hue of ^rnuify, as 
shottfit ht the efimout^ befotu^ if ttiill not appear huhaiotieed {B}/lhe 
equilihehuu of the nude eau he I’Crified hy thauiiu^ the imieaf Hue if 
iirawify and ehcehht^ lohether it falls withiii the area of the fiH)! 
sup^mthtg the figure (C). 


























VARYING //. 


POINT 

VIEW 


W hether the sketch is static or ui motion, it is 
interesting to draw the figure from di[Ferent 
points of s'icw and walk around the figure it as you 
sketch. Every point of view oflers the option of a 
different pose. Drawing the figure horn the front, 
from the hack, or in profile implies a different 
technical and psychological technique. 


Studying the Pose 

13eft>re drawing a nude, the artist must consider 
which aspects lie wants to develop in his work: line, 
liatching, color, chiaroscuro, movement, etc. Certain 
poses allow one to develop some of these aspects 
better than others, as we have already said. It is 
interesting to observe the model from different points 
of view and walk around the figure as you sketch. 

The best exercise for determining the focus is to look 
at the scene as a whole—to walk around the model, 
clioosing the most expressive and effective angle. 
Every point of view constitutes a different possibility 
Technically, every pose requires different solutions, 
with a greyer or lesser role assigned to drawing, 
color, or chiaroscuro. v 


Tiu! fwntai vimf is the most ottmctiiie to not 

only does it pnn idt' (t vkiif of die fiia\ hut et frontal vUw of 
the i>odY presents reliefs mid details that make the hakhin^^ 
aitd modeling of the figure inienstin^. 


hi aider to fyettcr widerstand the modef have to it 
as a wholef and analyse the same pose from sei^ral different 
points of yifw; itfalkinjf around the model and i^’isuali^:in^ it 
m rV^ entirety. 
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The Frontal View of a Figure 
To draw the nude from tlie front implies personalizing 
itj transforming it into a particular person rather thari a 
generic mod eh Thus ^ tliis type of pose more closely 
resernl:>lcs the idea of a portrait. Althougli the purpose 
may not be to make a portrait, the frontal view of a 
nude forces the artist to pay serious consideration to 
the face, and this means endowing it with expression. 





The Nude in Profile 

We could almost say the opposite about the unde in 
profile. Til e contour is the dominant aspect of a 
drawing of a pose in profile: the form of the head, 
facial features, slioulders, torso, abdomen, thighs—in 
short, of the entire figure. These elements can be 
represented witli a single, continuous line.This does 
not mean that the %olume and modeling are 
unimportant, but rather, that they are subordinate to 
the line of the figure. It is worth remembering, 
liowever, that a figure is rarely entirely in profile. 
Some parts of the whole appear only in a frontal or 
back view, making a three-quarters view advisable. 


The Nude Figure Viewed from Behind 

The back view of a nude, especially the female nude, 
is a recurring subject in the genre of intimate figure 
drawing. These drawings create the effect of a figure 
being observed by the viewer without her 
knowledge. 

This impression of naturalness proves to be of 
groat psychological interest. Technically speaking, a 
rendering of the back—male or female—can 
accentuate the anatomy to a degree that it becomes 
interesting in its own right. 

/ 


If we find it hard 
to uiidersuind the 
figure from 
different 

positions, we can 
use a model like 
this wooden 
mannequin. As an 
exercise, it is very 
practical to place 
the dummy in the 
same pose as a 
live model, 
turning it and 
makii^g sketches 
of it from 
different points of 
view. 


i he in ftoiital vieuf requires a more 
}>ersotiaiized treatment of the face and a sketchiet 
retidifton of the rest of the hod)/; the model m 
pro/de^ eit Ute other hand^ requires a more 
detailed treatmeui of the body^s eotuours. 


A Irack i-fcif' of a fi^im' requires little 
j}ersotiaii:^afiott hut a great deal of 
niodelitig to help deseribe the folurnes 













DRAWING NEGATIVE SPACE 


O fttfii, tht^ success of a pose lies in its negative 

space, in ntJticing and rendering the form of the 
background, the empty spaces surrounding the figure. 

rf we draw the forms of these various spaces, we 
also end up drawing the figure, but with greater case. 
We solve the problem of composition thus: the spaces 
and the forms are united when we give etjuaJ 
importance to all the pieces of the puzzle within the 
margins that limit the format. 

Analyzing the Counter mold 
The important tiling isn^^t drawing an arin or the 
position of the legs, but rather taking up the form of 
these body parts by relating them abstractly to the 
space that surroiinds them, looking for the negative 
forms, or countcrmold, of the figure. Therefore, in 
order to understand tlic forms of the mod el we must 
know how to identify the figure^s countcrmold. 

We suggest a very simple exercise chat consists of 
representing the human figure in the chosen pose by 
draw ing tlie differenr chiaroscuro values of the shapes 
that surround the model, without using lines to give 
them their counters—simply using hatching based on 
tracings that reduce the contours of the body. We 
realize it Isn't easy to separate the figure from space, 
but with a bit of concentration and practice ir can be 
done. 







A ujay kf rhe poM' is io Jot];icr irboiit the imertitti fonir. 

qf th{ utodti and wna utrak on ih piqfik, dmioittq frotn iiie liauhin 
qf tlw i'lttply spaa'jf thai ott^dop tho 


I hc applifothit of a lottttk'rmolff ht thi' k o coitiition 

vfjict fir tirtkiSf tin olfjcrtm' of h to midmtort' amtoms and 
prqffks hy using tonal rontrasl. 
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olving Foresliortcning 
roblcms 


/c propose the following method 
the most eflcctive means for 
living some partieiibriy difficult 
roblenis, such as foreshortened 
; 5 iires/l he only realistic solution 
) die problem of foreshortening 
to draw the figure just as it is, 

Di as one imagines it to be; to see 
as a geometric figure, observing 
le negative space surrounding iL 
'nly dexterity and experience 
m help one to really see and 
irrecdy render a foreshortened 


nb* 



T/ff of o 

wtJtitcnnoU is cspedn//y 
u^icrr f/ir 

presents foinp/fj^ ptoses sncfi 
os those tiff oftsen^' in a 
cor^itropnsto. Ifi tftese oases, 
mil try to tfisNoUzc the 
empty spoees in the figure's 
exterior ijj orticr to correctly 
sculpt the pose. 


Above all else, 
keep in mind the 
spaces contained 
inside the figure. 
If they do not 
match the same 
form as those In 
the real model, 
the figure has not 
been sketched 
correctly. 


sketcJi should not be a representation of 
isolated Ji^ttre but an iVi/fmrfj'tw of the 
are u/itit the sunoundinj^ space. Dark 
es in the background space aiso help to 
^iiie the pri^lc the head and shouiders. 
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WAYS//'S EEINGFIGURE: 


OPEN „„J CLOSED APPROACHES 




Ink produces a 
uniform, lasting, 
worn-away line 
that proves very 
attractive when 
making suggestive, 
rough sketches of 
open figures. 


The figure ts 

fypifte^ a /wjfat 

ef the 

figure*! out Hue mui a 
ririi iuterhr tuodelirtg. 
It t! the (losest fo ^ 
ftankul or academk 
treoimefiL 


The cotnour t^' the Jigure is 
usuoHy ilepietedjtiliy in et 
dosed dmwiug.Aii of the 
figme*s Gs \i>eii ii.c 

the iight that fatls on the 
body^ are dearly defined, 
leaifitig litile (c the 
wjughtatiou of the tfiewer. 


H ow an artist “secs” the body will determine 

which appioach he or she will take in expressing 
the figure. Anit)ng other factors, the artist will have to 
decide if the drawing will liave an objective, 
descriptive theme, or a more stibjectivc and open 
interpretation. 

The Closed or Descriptive Drawing 
The fin is lied or descriptive drawing presents the 
visible reality of the figure in a way that shows off the 
mastery and ability of the artist. The radicalization of 
die analytical function magnifies the finished effect of 
the drawing. The profile of a descriptive figure tends 
to be linear and closed, leaving no space for 
improvisation and subjectivity; it is liimtcd to the 
re-crcation of visual experience. Descriptive draw ings 
display a constant effort to forsake convention and 
give greater importance to meticulous analysis, so 
that the drawings translate into an exact rendering of 
the human figure. 


A gcometrk sketfh 
made with closed 
figurt! provides 
solid figures with 
thkh lities that 
iiceeutuate ihetr 
out Ikies; at id 
wluwetrk 
modeling. 
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The open fijiurc is n hid for pof I ry^ 
ingenuity^ and creatitdty instead of 
'jcademkism^ for su^isthrt^ rather tiian 
^tional order. 


Tile Open Drawing 

In suggesting the form instead of 
explaining it completely, the open 
drawing requites a more poetic 
treatment, allowing the spectator to 
complete it in her own imagination. 
The open drawing, thiougli its 
brevity and immediacy', can also be a 
medium for crystallizing ideas. It is 
accomplished by suggesting certain 
areas rather than completing them, 
subtracting a fragment of the 
drawing for the purpose of 
interesting the viewer or drawing 
her attention coward that point and 
allovsing her imagination to deduce 
or complete it. Suggesting the form 
means responding quickly and 
spontaneotisly to the artists vision 
of the model and tracing the precise 
moment of that vision onto the 
paper. Naturally, this means that the 
artist’s compositional problem is 
more or less solved, and the 
geometric sketch of the model is 
already more or less correct. 


Open fipiites are ctuiracteri^ed a near 
absenee if lines in the lighted parts if the 
tody, so titat the sjfectator must establish 

the figure ends and the bael^ronnd htgins. 





i geometric sketch of an open figure is 

and somewhat htdtfiniie, and should 
X)k unfinished^ not quite solid. 






^..STANDING 
POSE 


()/ 


■ CONTRAPOSTO 


Symmetrical or Asymmetrical Figures 

Representations of the human body are rarely symiiietricah Artists alwys ! 
try to draw the model when it is out ofbalance, making a motion with 
its arms, or in a determinate position,The frontal, symmetrical view is 
used only in handbooks for studying the body’s proportions and 
practicing drawing in general, and is tardy represented outside 
this context. 


T he standing figure generally presents fewer problems, because 
each part of tlie body can be clearly visualized. In cases where 
there is a problem with the body’s proportions, we can always turn 
to the classical law of proportion. 


A frontal reprcsctitation of the 
itantlinj^J^ure should ai^id eX€essii>e 
synitiwtry; syinmefrk^l proses: are 
better suited fo anatomy textiwohs 
than artistk dn\mn^. 


During the early 
stages of learning, 
it is a good 
exercise to copy 
classical 
sculptures in 
plaster, which 
eliminates die 
problem of color 
in the drawing, 
Tlie plaster 
model is ideal for 
practicing form 
and the 
representation of 
light and shadow. 


Any seme of nwuemait 
presented fcy the standitij^ 
figure'’s body is determined ly 
ffie eontmthysto. To rqm’sent 
more forced looses it suffices to 
ciccentuate the slope of the lines 
of the shoulders and hips. 


t 

I 
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rhc Contraposto 

liortraposto is one of tlie most 
:onimonly dravsn poses.The 
ontKiposto or ischiatie position is 
letennined by and inclination of 
he torso in the opposite direction 
roin the pelvis. It is so named 
)ecaLise the ishion, a bone located 
n the upper pelvis, tilts to one 
ide or the other depending on 
he position of the figure. Thus, 
he weight of the body rests on 
me leg while the other leg 
ppears relaxed, in an attitude 
imilar to a soldier at ease.This 
ilting motion of the hips is 
isually accompanied by the tilting 
>f the thorax in opposition to the 
(elvis.You can put this to the test 
t home if you like. Stand in front 
Ta large mirror. Keep your feet 
part so that all of your weight is 
venly distributed, and then rest 
11 of your w'eight on your left leg. 
(ibu will find that your hipbone 
ilts upward at the same time as 
lie shoulder line tilts dowm, and 
ice versii. 


his briif suquemt' show the process tiuit 
wry ortist should follow wherj dniwin^ o 
gt4re in eontniposta Firsts it is necessary to 
'tuatc the lines of the shoulders otid 
ipbonc (1). After njoking the geometric 
ketch^ uv proceed to the other parts of the 
ody^ kcepinj^ in mind that the knee of the 
^ that supports the body^s weij^ht is hij^her 
'mn the oiber (2). Lastly u^ emse the 
^rucinral lines and render the imisadar 
:lif synihcfically (3), 


If u*€ analyse the skeleton^ uh; find that if the tt^t^hi of 

the body tests on one leg more than the the lupl>one line 
tilts to one side (t), Wlten draiidng the torso, its line tilts iti the 
opposite direct ionr ercatitig the eontrapostc position (2). The upper 
torso is dearly defined f^y the line of the shoulders^ udiile the lounr 
part is defined by the line of the hipbone; with this in miiid^ 
notice liote nAth the tUt if the hips, the knees appear to be at 
different heights (3f 

1 2 3 




The eantraposto is <f the most common poses for 

standing figures; it is the pose that breaks the effect 
(f symmetry and gives a certain rhythm and 

tnoi^nent to the body. 

1 2 3 
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SEATED RECLINING 

FIGURES 


S eated or resting figures enjoy special ;^vor among 
amateur artists, among other reasons because tiiey 
present fcw compositional difficulties, and the body 
seldom presents excessive teiisions because the 
muscular anatomy is relaxed. The greatest problem that 
we might encounter when drawing this kind of pose 
is foreshortening, but we will discuss this later on. 

m 

The Seated Figure 

The seated figure involves several different 
complic^atioris beyond those of the standing figure; in 
it, the Joints and members are not shown as extensions 
of die body but as diffi^rent surfaces tliat must be 
connected to each other through line and shadow. It is 
necessary to pay attention to the dorm of the joints 
and die existence of hidden areas, because these will 
reveal to use where each limb begins, 

Jn tlic male figure, the muscles lose their rigid 
appearance because tlus implies hardly any muscular 
tension; here, the hatching softens the intensity of die 
anatomical relief. In the female figure, the breasts 
appear smoother, less tense, r>rawing the chair on 
which die model is seated is not absolutely necessary, 
but if you decide to do so, do not diminish the 
centrality of die figure itself and render the chair only 
sketcliily, leaving out the details. 


A qukk luiiy $hetrhttj^ a senti'd figure is io I'staUkh a line or 
a'titra! ivh that diuides tiw body in Uw and to Imhrjce the 
pose. 7'/if dijfcrem tines surrounding the ljod]f strife to i/erify the 
(dij^ntnetit and correspondemc IfetUfeen dijb'rent points on the body. 



Seated poses are the easiest to draitf because the 
ntusf.les appear the most relaxed; noncthekss, they require 
n greater nunther of suarcsswe surfaces, and force the artist 
to draye tthile hnaj^inin^ areas hidden hj' the body 


1 2 3 





As we knoiti, seatedfigures present diffjcuhies when 
appi)dn^ the taws of pnyporf ion, so dij)i rent tnethods must 
lie used in order to sketch it precisely into fjositiom One 
such method is to beyiin witlt a preliminary dmwin^ 
depicting the. tiit tf the body and the Urns (f the hiptx>ne 
and shoulders (If Thetif the lenj^th of the extremities is 
measured and they are sketched into place (2). Tlje stud}^ 
is completed by dmwinj^ a few stmetmat lines and trerifyin_^ 
the contours of the JigUK (}). 


























The Reclining Figure 

The reclining or resting figure 
conveys 3 sense of calm, which 
allows for a more relaxed focus 
than when the model is in an 
uncomfortable position. In this 
t)pe of pose it is harder to find 
visual alterations such as 
contortions or foreshortening, 
because everything lies relatively 
inside a parallel plane. In this case, 
the objects related to the figure 
drawn can be of great help. If the 
figure is lying on a sofa, the 
rectangular plane of the sofa helps 
us to find the right degree of 
inclination in the resting body. 

In almost every drawing of 
seated or resting figures, we find 
angles or planes that recede into 
space, sometimes very abruptly, so 
the point of view implied by the 
figure is very important. 



Objects related to 
a seated or 
reclinitig figure 
can be of great 
help. If the figure 
is reclining on a 
bed, the 

rectangular plane 
of the bed can 
help achieve ilic 
correct degree of 
recession for the 
figure lying on it. 
A few strokes arc 
enough to 
insinuate the 
supporting 
surface. 


If the reclining Jijiiurc ts seeit ffom the hack, the backbone 
proifcs an httetesting cotistnichiH* axis. We can ttiark the 
ptoportional location if differetit parts of the body in 
relation to this line. 



The reciininjfjij^nn' viewedfrom the 
hack is the most inipcrsonal pose for rt 
nwdel, as it^U as the pose that requires 
the f>n:'atest control if line and modeling. 
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D rawing the figure in niotion means drawing a 
fivmg figui c. Every iiiovenienr expressie^ 
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somethiiig,Thc niission of every artist is to learn liov\ 
to represent this action or that expression/lb represen 
movement is to understand the group of bends and 
extensions that take place within a motion—the 
bends and extensions corresponding to every pose. 
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of 

tnoifl’mntts- shciifd 
hr impnrLse, 
pri'apitoii^^ udth 
iitth’ attention paid 
to the di taiht and a 
j^eiicrotis j^stnrd hi 

die ihi€ 
deseribes th^ /^rire^ 
ijjf/ff dfythm. 
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Drawing the Muscles 

'I’he niuselcs are the driving force of tlie body, pnrtint 
\ the figure in action, in motion. Knowing how tliey 
move is a gieat help, because drawing figures in 
motion means putting visual nieinory into practice, 
even when the period of time is very brief. The 
interesting part of drawing things in motion is 
discovering, and learning how to depict, the essence 
of that movement: the tense muscles of an athlete, the 
equilibrium of a ballci iiia.^ the speed of a rimner.The 
_ different muscular tensions arc tmdei-scored by the 

intensity of the hatching.The greater the contraction 
of the muscles, the greater the energy that must be 
represented by the contrast between light and sbadovs 
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Win n drawhi^ a 
Jij^un^ lit motion, 
me mast put aside 
proportions for the 
sake of fresUness, 
sponianeity, and 
rhythm, even if 
doh^ so ntearts 
dcfonniijjf some 
jyarts tf the modei 








The effeet of a sei^ucncc in motion justifu's ntithin^ a iindy of 
Ji^urc in the eourse if pefonnin^ an aetion. In this ease, the [kissn^ 
of time and the aerion are represented as a succession of poses tin 
demonstrate the diffnent steps lahen by the fi 0 tre mhiie f cr/iinhfij;^ 
- ^ danci 
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If /IV dmu‘ (i figHi'c »T iiiiifrof/t I 

\t is iinportnnl to make sci'Crfjl J 

^kctcltes such these, tidticft ! 

amfy^e cneh of the ^KysUhtis • 

the My i\ssumf s in fftc fow/ vf \ 

tf pc^'orminji the (saion. ! 


Quick, energetic 
lities give tlie 
sensation of 
movement to a 
6gure. Notice 
hem^ a quickJy 
drawn sketch, 
rather than a 
detailed, 
meticulous 
drawing, is better 
at expressing 
movement in a 
figure. 


Defor mation 

When drawing a figure in motion, 
the artist should get carried away 
by the vision of the moment and 
forget aeademie considerations. 
I’lie artist can go so far as to alter 
tlic body s proportions as a 
fiinction of niovetnent: inervase 
the width of an arm or leg, 
exaggerate the curv^aturc of tlie 
back, oi' suppress unnecessary 
details. Sometimes the trajectory 
of a single Unc explains iimch 
more than an accumulation of 
traces. I f the line is lively, it 
conveys die figure itself, giving it a 
more vital gesture. 

Successive Images 
This technique represents 
movement thiough successive 
images, with each figure in a 
different position placet! on the 
same plane in order to represent 
movement sequentially, 

\krushing 

Vanishing, or fading the contours 
of the figure, is a common 
technique for suggesting action. 
Tile source of this eflect is the 
blurry or unfocused images seen 
in photography. The dispersion of 
the figure's contour imbues it with 
an effect of vibration, movement, 
and displacement. 


In drowivp 
desoUm^ motim^ 
the lines of strength 
should he i^ery 
expressive; they cctn 
even he ejcnggcrcited 
to gh/e the figure n 
degree of deformity. 





Ute blurred or 
unfocused rs 

o very common 
techniqiee for 
siigt^sting njotion. 

This technique is 
the counterport in 
drawing for the 
conccjft of the 
blurry in 

photc^raphy. 
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D RAWIN G A& 


EN PARTS f/'ifr BODY 


S ometimes, when drawing a figure, it is necessary 
draw lines where there are none, or, to be more 
precise, where we do not see them. In some seated 
reclining poses some parts of die body disappear fr< 
view and remain hidden behind the body,Thus, in 
order to understand the structure of the figure, we 
must construct an imaginary contour tliat crosses tl 
body in order to relate the visible limb to the one 
that remains hidden from view. 

Advanced artists perform this process mentally, b 
the beginner can make tise of a drawing depicting I 
line and structure of the figure to understand how 
the hidden parts of the body arc articulated.To this 
end, it is often useful to draw the model as if it wet 
transparent, drawing the views of the body that 
remain hidden to the spectator. 

Drawing figure as if it were tmmparent should be ^ 

using a soft^ dean line that can be erased easily. Once 
structural drawing isfinishedj the lines of the hidden h 

parts can he era 


lliis technique is 
immensely useful 
for studying and 
understanding the 
inner structure of 
the figure. 
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The most diffir^lt pmt of this drttwitig method is 
ftnding the flex points md the places at which the 
joints connect to the body in order to produce a 
. coherent draudfg. 

"s. 

:udying Ihe Joints 

a figure is not in an upright position, it presents 
veral problems of some complexity, in particular with 
gard to the composition of the legs, and especially, in 
ose places that hide other parts of the body (an 
iseen knee, a foreshortened arm, a leg hidden behind 
e body). 

When drawing, it is important to pay attention to 
e shape of the joints and the existence of hidden 
rts of the body, because they reveal where each part 
the body begins, A good way of rendering the 
ucture of a figure when some of its parts are hidden 
)m view is to draw the figure as ifit were transparent, 
oing so makes it easier to place the hidden parts 
ithin the context of the drawing; we can then draw 
e details of the drawing within the limits defined by 
ese lines.This method of drawing requires a great 
al of observation in order to determine where each 
the lines in the drawing originates, to locate the 
ints or flex points, and to note where they come to 
it within the structure of the body. 



When you 
practice drawing 
transparent 
bodies, you 
should start by 
reducing the 
figure to simple, 
geometric 
shapes—prisms, 
spheres, and 
parallelep^ds. 




The tedirtique of transparent dmuHt^ is more 
than an exercise for studying the structure cf the 
model. Some artists also use it as an interpretive 
technique or as part of a personal rendering style. 


















FORESHORTENING: 


DRAWING /A- NUDE />/ PERSPECTIVE 


nc of the greatest problenxs in drawing seated or 
reclining figures is foreshortening— 
representitig the human figure or one of its parts in 
perspective. The art of foreshortening consists of 
representing the liutnaji body from points of view at 
which its dimensions are diminished by perspective. 
But foreshortening is not the same as ordinary 
perspective—there is no need for vanishing points or 
any of the methods employed in linear perspective. 


Keeping Proportions in Mind 
To render a foreshortened figure, it is necessary to 
know the figure’s proportions, as we have seen. Having 
the proportions at hand makes it easier to interpret the 
diminished proportions produced by foreshortening 
without making mistakes or distorting the figure. But 
it is as important to pay attention to what wc see 
when we study a pose—and loyaUy render all of its 
peculiarities—for the result to appear realistic. 



Altered Proportions 

To approach a drawing of a foreshortened figure, 
w^e must make a greater effort to adapt the 
different proportions of the figure on the page, 
because the different parts of the body are 
altered considerably by perspective—an arm 
or a leg that seems to advance toward us, a 
hand or a foot in which the fingers or toes 
are perpendicular to our line of sight. 

Knowing this, the artist has a new'^ factor to 
consider when choosing the pose best 
suited to her intentions, / 



If n'P have problems draurntj^ a foreshortened 
reelimn^Jtj^4re, the best ihin^ to do is enclose the 
fgure in a box dmum in perspeetive/I iuf hex aas os 
a guide for redtidng the sizie of the limbs through 
the ^ect of perspectivt (A). 

Once the prelifuwary sketch is done^ can erase 
the structural lines md shade m theffgrtre {Bf 

The projection of the box in perspective tells us hoiv 
u/e must adjust the proportions to the dtsposition of 
thefigure. In this the part of the draudrtg closest 

to the foreground alumys ends up falsely enlarged in 
relation to the more distant jjwrfj of the bod}^^ (Cf 

A common technitjue for drauntig the foreshortened 
figure is to give greater definition to the fbregrerund 
and leave the middle- or hacl^round sketchier and 
uncohred. CJompare the treatment of the f^et in this 
drawing to the others (D). 
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Let's take £} look a! a proftkal example 
Joreslwrtettmg. 7 he film's at n^/i/ are stan^ui^ oti 
an rsfalaioF. The Jl^^nres ai the top t/ flte escalator 
are less [oreshcrfeneil than those closest to the 
httiWnjf which jiitrs us an almost airial view of 
tlictJh Ihis setback can bc' oi'erconie fry enclosinj^ 
the figures hi boxes ami locating the line of the 
hori^^im at the top of the escalaiot: 


The Foreshortening Box 
Perhaps tlic theory of foreshortening 
is most easily understood if the 
figure is enclosed in a box divided 
into equal units along the back. 
When the box is stretched out with 
the feet in the foreground, the units 
grow sinallcr as they recede from the 
viewer/f herefbre, the general rule is 
to make the viewer see the parts of 
the figLire closest to him as larger, or 
oversized—^almost exaggeratedly so. 
'I’he most common completely 
foreshortened pose is the lying figure 
observed from above. From this 
position, the closest dimensions 
appear much larger than the more 
distant ones; it is necessary to always 
respect the figures appearance 
without trying to correct its 
apparent dcfonnations that make this 
kind of pose interesting and give it 
meaning. 


Tile Dynamics of 
Foreshortening 

Foreshortening is an excejnional 
medium for representing 
movement, the energ)^ and drama 
derived from the human body 
This is how the great masters saw 
it when they included in their 
paintings figures seen from the 
most varied points of view and 
in the most dynamic poses. 


In Tcctining figures 
it is common for 
son^e parts of the 
Ixidy to be 
foreshortened, lo 
tins case, the 
foreshortened arm 
looks oversized 
and appears to be 
reaching toward 
the foreground of 
the drawing. 












































IN THE HUMAN FIGURE 



















Marta Bru- Pemde 2002. Pastel 


s you coiifidtfnct^ in yonr ability to itfpnescnt the human figuiu in 



xXan exact manner, you will inevitably want to giw your work a greater 
sense of three-dimensionality. Tills can be achieved by means of light and 
tone, and, concretely, with tlie reprcseniation of hatching, which can provide 
volume, drama, atniospliere, solidity, and greater depth to the corpora lily of 
the object. The appearance of shadow in the figure breaks the boundaries of 
the drawing, establishes near-pictorial categories, and reinforces the 
objectisT, tangible concept of the tepresentation. 


fits 


T he light source is a fundamental part that must be 
considered carcfully when rendering the shadows 
on the body. These shadows define the form of the 
surface on which they appear, or give nuance to form 
admirably, indicate the time of day, create dramatic 
cfiecLs or express a determined cmotiottal atmosphere 
in the drawing. The direction of the light in the 
draw ing should be studied w^ell in order for all the 
shadows to appear on the side opposite of the main 
light source. In a lateral position, the light leaves the 
opposite side of the model in shadow, and the volume 
and relief cieatcd by the shadows projected. 

E F F E CT«/' 
FIGHT^/v F 

The Eflect of Light 

Fonn only becomes visible as a function of light. 

Light creates volume and other effects; it is an 
essential part of any artistic representation of the 
nude. With enough light it is possible to identify 
every relief of the figure's body. That is why we must 
study the path of the light. First, locate both the 
darkest areas in the figure and those that are most 
exposed to Ught.Tben, establish an order for the 
difierent intermediate values visible in the figure. This 
comparison is always based upon the idea of contrast: 
“one shade darker tlian another’* or “one shade 
ligliter than another.’* 

£tiu^ys projected onto ihe side o^fposite the 
source oj light we tJ^ry the intensity and dirceiion of 
the light, Ufa willfmd that thejigure^s oppeortince also 
changes, exhihitit^ Sifter fealurestfor instance, or more 
dramatic effects, depending on the case^ 



It is soittctimes interesting 
for Ireginning artists to 
make sinijilifted sketches 
such as this one in order to 
learn how to place the 
shadows as solid blocks, as 
if they were homogenciyus 
“stains. "This exercise is 
very useful in 
understanding the 
relationship hetweefi the 
direction if the tight and 
the projection of shadows 
on the figure. 
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Mi' rair mnkt' mti of 

atofKf oniitiiiii^ oil iltv iram or fines 
rhiit inork rhe fij^nre 's fottkmr^. I tcre. 
itsiiig n choitY syruherif efjhii, un' 
hai>i^ located and limited the 
shaded areas to aeliteve a 
mminiai expression of the 


Reflections 

Bright rcflc^ttiolls and projected shadows arc as 
important as tile efTect of diiifct light on the figure, 

1 hese effects arc a constant in reality: every object is 
affected by reflections and shadows that alter its color 
The same is true of the figure. To render it with a 
single source of light is an artificial technique. 

The colors sunouu<ling a nude 

project their shadows and 

reflections onto it; light creates 

surprising harmonies and 

effects, and reflects on the 

surface of objects, giving 

clarity to die figure from ^ 

many different points, 

and creating shadows , ^'^!jjl M 

that a Iter die y'a 

continuity or the ,;rijriK^ Ut h} ^ 

lighted forms. %4 


Direct and Reflected Light 

Direct ligfit sheds light on the body, so in those areas 
where it falls we must use the lightest values—often, 
the blank surface of the paper, with no hatching at 
all). Shadows come later, through a progressive 
gnidation of darker shades or a decisive contrast with 
the lighter areas. Apart from these fundamental lighter 
shades, reflections almost always appear in the sliaded 
areas of tlie figurt'—areas lightly illuminated by the 
reflections of liglit on the surfaces surrounding the 
figure. Reflections arc never as dark as deep shadows: 
their tone is in between that of the darkest shadow's 
and the most w^elRlighted areas of the figure. 

Shadows on the nude create a true drawing, a 
series of non-anatomical contours that give the figure 
a sense of drama. 


HiJtehini^ is the next phase in the on timing at id profile of a figure. 
Hotelling teehniejnes are complex and ictrietL and therefore desertv 
spirial at ten f ion from the artist. 


C}' ptniwg differetn degiTes ofptessme on 
the chalk, ttte can ohtain different light 
intensities in hatching. 

















A "mnp"iif shiidou^ is a 
j^ood mi’ttiodfm Ffudyin^ 
tht diFirihitiioii and 
iVilc'ffjfVj' cf shadou^ otj a 
pj^tire.'J hr purpose h to 
assign carh tw/iir refirrcmeii 
in shv sipwres at left to the 
eorn'spOfidiijg parts of the 
body, according to the degrr 
of lighting. 


C harcoal makes the task of hatching much easier; the 
thick, flat trace of the charcoal stick makes it possible 
to render shaded surfaces very simply, reducing the terms c 
light. 


The Map of Shadows 

The easiest procedure for modeling or “sculpting** a figure 
is to organize a set of tonal swaths of light and shadow. 1’hi 
means breaking down the image into defined areas, using 
light, internicdiate tones^and shadows—both those on the 
figure and those it projects. The result of this analysis is a 
“map” that can serve as a starting point for later correction; 
or imprc>vements. Making this sketch requires you to 
reduce the many different tones present in the live model 
to Just a few tones. As a general rule, it isn*t necessary to 
have many gradations in contrast in order to create the 
illusion of depth in a drawing. 


‘n drawing with 
flat length of a 
tick of chalk or 
charcoal, the 
.portant thing is 
to sustain a 
"cmtinuous line, 
ing die position 
of the stick in 
ion to the page. 
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Working with the Flat of the Chalk 

One of the most attmetive ways of beginning a figmtf 
drawing is the flat stain pioduced by dry mcdi«a such as 
charcoal or pastels, Witli charcoal between yonr fingers, 
it is possible to outline the main forms of a figure in a 
highly syndicsbed way, alternating use of the tliickncss 
ofiLs flat surface witli the line of its point to render the 
form only to the point of intelligibility. I he stain of the 
flat side of tfie charcfial helps render the darknesses of 
the hotly,The fewer lines or stains are used, tile fewei 
there vs ill be to correct. Once the figure has been 
sketchedj the rest of the drawing need not be rendered 
with this degree of intensity Some areas slioiild be 
rentleietl as a liartl, charcoal incision on the page, 
allowing y'Oii to leinforce the main lines of the figure. 


Rendering 13road Tonal Groups 

To begin hatching a figure we must avoid the 
assignment of values according to a sequential regimen 
which implies making the drawing section by section 
and creates tlic risk of quartering the figure and 
olsscuring the reading of the bodys volume. Tfic best 
method is to establish broad tonal groups before 
manipulating their smaller, constitutive tones/lb do so, 
we establisli each tonal in( irmcnt by adding a layer of 
hatching and repeating this operation until we ai rive at 
die desired darkness. 


Tlic best way 
to render a 
prcliniiiiaiy stain 
is tf> apply 
con tin Lions 
hatcliing with 
charcoal 
coinhined. with 
intense linear 
stroke. 



Ifwc (^ppiy die clwtro^il ii^trfi thr s^imc 

iTf/ircrt irry hwati^ textured siitaths shijdf (Al.lj ute put jnet'c 
/rn'isni'c Cfi tifii:' of lYjr irfc chtaiu g hnmd, }^mdcd fkttoke of 


Example ofhtmf to hoU a pieec 
charroal to dmii' ndth its side. 
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^Ae PROCESS 
HATCHING: 


CREATING VOLUME 




The first shoutd 

hi' iionc quickly iritii fhe 
fiai of the stick. IViivtt 
dmitfittj^ t>jj ptipcT itfitk ri 
the fuitdiiuff 
htY/ exhibit m interesting 
speckled texture. 


A drawing made only with lines does not 
sLifliciendy define the volume of the object 
represented. Hateliing is the most common tool for 
modeling forms, and also one of the skills that takes 
the longest to pmetice din ing the learning stages* It is 
necessary to shade along the entire figure without 
stopping to work on the details, looking for spots of 
shadow that can give the figure its total vohinie in 
such a way tliat, once tlie contonrs have been put 
into place, it will hardly be necessary to consult tlie 
model in order to add die essential shadows. 


Dragging the Width of the Bar 
The most comiTion way of hatching with cliarcoaf 
chalk, or pastels is to drag the width of tlie bar across 
the page, using it to create a thick, broad stroke that 
reveals the texture ot the paper. Depending on the 
force with wliieh the bar is dragged, it is possible to 
v'ary the intensity of the trace, and even fill out an 
area entirely until the grain of the paper is closed. 


Notice the dif^^ftce 
bet i iTett cros.shcitcUiti^ 
which produces a 
dyuniniCj contmstinj;j 
effect (A); and using 
^stains rhot alloio for 
'• srncrothing i>r blending 
and a sculpted effect 
tlw body (B). 



-latchi ng Vers u s Ton a1 Drawin gs 
kVc tan lintrh using a motion that mimics the curvature 
>f tlic object, and tlius, achieve a strong, modeled texture, 
rile hatching etlect allo^vs for better gestural expression 
[lan drawing vvitli sculpted tones. When using cross- 
latcliing, or hatching aemss the original shading in a 
eitcrative way, we cover the entire surface of the paper 
nd give gjcater intensity to the hatching. We must be 
oherent w'ith tlie direction of the traces in order to 
mite the different tonal areas and giv^e colierence to the 
[rawing. 1 he tonal or stain^based drawing, created 
nainly witli smoothed and blended spots of charcoal, j 
:halk,or pastels, serves as preparation for a painting or for 
drawing of greater breadth. When considering the 
pplication of cliarcoa!, pastel, or chalk stains on the 
iaper, begin by applying liglit pressure on the piece and 
;radualiy increase the pressure as tlie drawing' progresses,; 
his method of liatcliing achiev'es an atmospheric 
reatment with a giainy texture and no lines or'abrupt 

onal changes, witli no trace of the individual stroke, 

■ \ 
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Jtodying Values 
n a traditional drawitig, the study of values is mainly 
ppioachcd once the preliminary sketch is finislied and 
fie the contours of the figure have been established with 
structural line. FA^aluatioii is a way of creating volupies 
y making gradations w itliin a single tone.When 
peaking of ei^liiation, we must think only about black 
nd white and forget about coJoni. Starting from this 
lonochioniatic gradation, it can be said tliat values are 
3nes, or, to be more precise, the different intensiries of 
>nes,Tliese values enable the representation of light and 
ladow^ by increasing or diiniiiLsliing tlieir intensity 




Oijrc the Jirst phujics of 
staininj^ are amtpfclcd, {hr 
(itmtfiitfi rcijitircs ^i^reatiT 
prcrtjiiott m cmhmtim, 
can then me the edge or 
point ^ flir chalk to make 
iwerc dtfiiithrc itmtkittgs in 
each area. 
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The direction of the hatching depends on the external 
reikf of thefor imtance, if ure dram a spherical 
form, the hatching should be circidat {A)4 ifi a ^lindrical 
sn^ce, the Iwtchmg should also describe a euroe (B); if 
the sitface is flat, the hatching should describe a straight 
line (C). 


To create at figure 
With a rich gradation 
of values, we must 
forget about lines and 
conceptualize the 
model in black and 
white. Tlie graphite 
pencil’s great variety 
of harnesses and 
formats makes it a 
preferred instrument 
for hatching, with a 
wide spectrum of 
poSJiihle tones. 
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EFFECTS 

» / VOLUMI 


Hi 

O ften, wlien we dciw the hiunaii fit^ire, the final 
result appears flat and unrcafistsc.This is a 
serious pietbleni for many artists: the hmniUi figure 
should have a rounded, thfee-dinicnsional form. 


A. 


% 


Modeling ^ 

I'lie technique ot modeling is tised very frequently 
by artists who aspire to a sculptural corporalily in the 
nude, to an almost tactile sensation that the forms are 
curved and occupy deep space in the representation. 

Ibnal gratiation leads to modeling the nude—in 
other words, to creating the efie^ of volume. 
Mtideling Is a direct consequence .of the gradation of 
light and shadow on the body of tfte figure. If we 
want our portraits to appear more three-dimensional 
^ or more solid, we can “model” diem with charcoal or 
, pencil and then fuse the hatching'with a tortillon, or 
\1i even with our fingers. 

^ 'l4 ‘ J! ^ 
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ifJC Hinder (he vnhiiiic 

- 

of the u'rifiUi’s. in a 
dothin^t hi'sidt s ^rodin^ the - 
intensity ef the ifinys^ it is 
esseiithd to anitfot the 
dimtioti of the shodin^s. I he 
,r/iishtii^ of volumes with a 
fjfophite pemil is deliente mid^ 
creates fesJ^ijhtupt toncif shifts. 
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'Ihiireom (he etmtmsr hi the 
rnodelin^ the jdivdfer the effect 
of the fyityc's thtce- 
diniensiottidify wifi he. 
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For belter 
modeling, it is 
preferable to 
work with 
charcoal sticks 
rather than a 
chairoal penciL 
Charcoal sticks 
sinonth and blend 
easily; W'hile the 
pressed chareoal 
of a pencil 
produces very 
intense lines that 
arc hard to blend. 
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Forcing Contrasts 

^ richness of rcnectioris and shadows can be 
produced by the anisi by sui rounding the tigure with 
denients that create nuances on die shin.The 
■efloction of light on a wliitc cloih makes shadows 
ightcr; if the cloth is red, the shadows arc tinted with 
his color and sliade the body with its tone. Similarly, 
fan object interrupts the trajectory of the light, its 
liatlow will be cast on tlie imde, creating an effect 
•vith potential pictorial interest, 

fransitions Between Shadows 
fninsitions between sbatlows—fioni light to dark and 
lark to light-—are pioduced througli tlifferent means 
Icpcnding on the media employed. In pencil, these 
gradations arc achieved by tightening the ti'acc and 
iccumiilating ciosshatches to darken the sliadow; 

,vith c harcoal, the darkening is made by intensifying 
lie inipression of the stick, and the traiisitioi>s are 
>roduced by fading the stain of the charcoal; the 
:>roccss with chalk or pastels is very similar.The 
ading can also be done with a tortillon. 

I])ontrolling the Direction of die Stroke 

fo protluce the effect of volume on a figure, we must 
^ontml the direction of the stroke. It is not sufficient 
o apply hatching; we must impress upon it the 
proper direction. For instance, the hatching of an arm 
hould be circular. In a curved surface such as the 
ibdoinen or buttocks, it should also describe a cui ve. 
Dn the other liand, if the surface is flatter, such as a 
jack or a torso, the batching should be straight. As a 
esult, the form of these strokes should be consistent 
vith the waves and reliefs of the body. 


u hnsed ofs the coneet titifription ef the reliefs of 
he hwiwti ft^urc^ ond tt lupins with snwctli timi sit ions or 
rodeifions hctiireeii tones. 


'rhe effett of smoothhijf is 
essetifiai w dej’i hpiitf^ n eoyreet 
niodeihi^. H^teti the presence 
the ime is suppressed, the tomi 
ejects ^ciitt proniinettcej 
producing a more pkioriai 
effect iti the ft^nre. 


Modelutir meotts 
sndpthig with soft 
troll sit ions of ii^hl 
Olid shodoin, 
prodihifi^ 0 tort He 
oppenrottie in the 
fni^ntc so fhot m 
textures nnd the 
fdds of the shin an' 
teiTftied hy the 
hi^ht os it ffiiis 
iheiiK 












C hiiiroscaro is the gradiition of 

from white—usually given as the blan 
to tfie most intense black that we obtain by 


CHIAROSCURO EFFECTS; 

WORKING „M/; ABSOLUTE CONTRAST 



to nAtti 
ckiiifosatyo tnorv 

sinj^tv, ink mu 
Simream tin 
side. 


By Opening up u4iiie nrc’its wkh a cwjrfT 
on dmwi}s^ nindc ufith inteiisc front 
hatrhiny^, li^tr ran produce n ihinmsrwo i'^ht 
in iho figuref ohnoiiuyi iutcrmediatr tonc^. 


A Dramadc EQect 

Chiaroscuro is the most draiiiatie of lighting efietxs. it 
consists of subjecting the nutle to an intense light 
source that divides the ana ton ly into wry hriglitly lit 
areas and and a total darkness that blends into die 
back ground. This effect was used frequently by the 
paintei's of the Baroque period to intensify the drama 
and expiessiveness of dieir woiks.The more ititense the 
cluaixfficuro—liat Ls, the greater the contrast be twee ri 
tight and dark values—tlie greater the resnltitig sense ot 
volume, and the more evitlent the effect of light on the 
figure w'ill be. Similarly, a greater contrast between light 
and shadow produces a greater number of intcrnietliatc 
values that must be included for the forms to maiiuain 
a continuous surface.Tliis also holds for the volumes of 
die nude, which are iv>unded and in wliich the 
transition from Jiglitest to most shaded is produced in a 
smooth, piogressivc manner; when this transition is 
interrupted abruptly, the sliadow' appeal's sharper and 
the effect is a contour 
















These tm ^ tfn sphere tilhu' jlv to herUr 

imdcrst^nd ihe diffcrfitfe ht;tit^i'ti tj voiumc rendered 
udth medelin^ or sculptuml effeets {A} (ind ii/ith 
Aiinroscuro effects (B), The fonmr exhibits smooth 
toiicil tronsittons, if^hi reos in ihe lotttx the coiitrost 
betitfffen the h^htcii nnd shmied areas is W){W 
prommneed* 



A stronj} ccntmst beiwecn ancf shaded 
areas at the expaise ff rnodelinf^ pn^dnees a 
dramatic^ surprising effect in the figure. 


Sharp and Striooth Contrasts 

The group of chiaroscuro values 
employed iti a drawing cojistitutes 
a spectnmi, within which we can 
choose a lighter or darker tone, or 
accentuate the contrast betv^?een 
the values closest to white or 
black. The spectrum of tones diat 
appear in the drawing affects tlie 
intensity, harmony, and 
atmosphere of tlic composition. A 
wide spectrum with a large 
niiinbcT of intermediate tones is 
more fertile and \'isually attractive, 
but if it is too rich, there is a 
danger of breaking up the unity 
and harmony of the whole. 

Light and Dark Areas 
In a chiaroscLiro, the light areas 
must always be free of pigment, 
but if we uptake a mistake, we can 
partly reco\'er these areas with a 
soft eraser.The darkest areas 
iiiould also be given special 
zreatiiient. Once we have achieved 
\n intense tone, we leave the area 
Jefinitiv'ely and do not touch it 
igain, to avoid reducing the 
ibsorbancy of the paper, wiiich 
bVould make it impossible to 
icliieve a darker tone, no matter 
low bard we try. 



In a ehiaroscuro^ the 
hghfed areas should 
be kfi untouched. 
Notice how the 
strong lighting eiHrn 
disioh^'s the figure^s 
outline on its right- 
hand side. 
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THE CLOTHED 



Charcoal pcnclK 






y? 






T lie study of tire figure si ion Id not be rele|;ated to drawing iitides. We 
slioiildn^t forget clotlicd figiites depicted in everyday situations. For the 
amateur artisi, this subject presents from the outset a simpler rendering 
solution than the nude, because clothing obscures the niodels anatomical 
reliefs and muscular profile. The goal is not only to di:a\\' a well- 
proportioned body and the postur e it assumes, but also the draping of its 
dress, and tlie creases and fbkls that it produces. Further more, the clotlring 
that dresses a figure should be represented convincingly: if the model raises 
his arni, the wrinkles in his jacket should match the limbs motion. 
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STUDYING//.- INNER STRUCTURE 


0 


BODY 


P crfiaps tlie liardest task for the amateur artist 
tlrawiiig tlie clotliec! figure is representing the 
form liiddcn underneath the clothing. In a clothed 
figure, the problems that arise liavc to do with tlie 
quality of the textiles of the clothing, with their 
wrinkles and curved surfaces, which make it difticult 
to understand tlie pose or attitude that the body 
assumes in certain situations. 

Understanding the Structure of the Figure 

As w'ith the nude huiuiui figure, it Ls necessar^^ to 
LintlersL^nd the model as an organic w'holc, but witli a 
clothed figure we have an advantage in that, if a part 
of the body remains hidden or seems confiising, we 
can cry to imagine its inner structure, the position 
that tlie limbs adopt in a nude pose. To do so, it helps 
to draw simple geometric shapes that constitute the 
drawing's infrastructure. From there, the goal is to 
adapt tlic clothing to the modcl.Very few garments 
reveal die details of the anatomy, so die form of the 
body and the wTinklcs are determined by the type of 
garment worn the figure and the w'eight and 
rigidity of its fabric. ^ 


Hf shoulil iippro^irh the chihed figure 
iiritk ^ simttar outime fo otu’ itv twuid 
use for rt mukf ignoring the foMs itt the 
dothmg (inti ioijkwg imtmd ot tfte pose 
ill its entirety. 


If die figures ut the drotvitig ore u^orhtg hose dotlmigf it ump he 
iiiffieuit to ifisuoli^e their iuner struetnre (A), omi for this reoson it 
wilt h(' of great help to the heghming ortist to imoguic the ntodei 
nude^ oiui tr}f to diseoifcrfmtn each pose eoeh of the positions the 

linihs (B). If'tindressiijg" the figure h /eo eompUcaTcd ottd uv ore 
itnohle to guess at dw tinih's terntmoh i>r: the hosis ef the folds thty 
ereote iu the ehthiugf we eon nmi to a geortiettie shereh, otuf try to 
understand die body on the basic of siinpie (Q. 
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The Folds of the Joints 
Depending on the type of garment or fabric 
that covers the body, tlic motion of the figure 
will he more or less evident: it is easier to 
discover a shape underneath a silk dress than a 
woolen one. Elastic garments such as those 
worn by gymnasts or cyclists, mold the body 
^ but also confine it,The folds in the clothing and 
\the contours of tight garments are a gpod index 
for finding the body s volume, as well as the 
toult of several factors, such as the rigidity' of 
the fabric anti the play of the body s 
articulations and joints. Keep in mind that the 
breasts, elbows, and knees are suggested by 
creases in the cloth; the wrinkles and tensions in 
the. fabric actually explain the bends and 
iposition of the limbs. 

i \ 

Clpthing Rjeveafs About Personality 
A p^ticular clothing sty'le can tell us a great 
deaf'^out the person W'earlng it; likewise, what 
we ais’d influences the way we feel and 
move. A ion^; loose dress gives a woman a 
certain gi^ce, and tliis is reflected in the way she 
sits. Wearing^ea^F^fid informal clothing, the 
same person feel completely different, and 
this will be reflected ill a more relaxed pose. 
Likewise, a man in a suit and tie tends to sit in a 
more rigid manner than one wearing informal 
clothes. 


T?ir key iiHvd in drauHtijf clothed 

tnmtu^t tnokc the tnisrakc of 
drovdtig detods and textures. If is 
esscfiTial that ufejint dnav a 
sketch qf the pose and from it 
deivlof} a sketch that ificludcs a 
prelimitiary study qf the 
^radatiotts qf iighf and shadotv. 


Today athleth' tends to 

fte elastic^ arid tt adftists f}c^ccrfy 
to the /tody so it doesti 7 obscure 
the fijrute's auaiotnicat profile. 
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LOTHING am/ FOLDS: 


CREATING TEXTURAL EFFECTS 


m flih scrks. of 
({yijwht^f the ilijjirntf 
h/}rfhiux imsihiijtks for 
rquoihfrhi^ 

flcpklinj^ if f fti'ijsci and 
U'xlwcji. The fim 
Snatiuciit qf the is 
the shi'tchf ntiii there k 
ttofhiiij^ turner than 
iisifjjf the fhjt side of the 
(hoik to ohioin synthelk 
hittehhij^ efhris.A feta 
strokes nre cnonj^h fo 
nutrk /he dhretifni of the 
ercoses. 



T he most importiiiit ;ispects of tl>c 
clothed figure iire the dnspiiig of 
tile garment and tlie types of creases 
or wrinkles that it forms* A towel, 
jacket, sliToud, or silk dress looks very' 
different from bare flesh. 

Drawing Creases 
Drawing^i of clothing, fibiics, and 
oriianici>ts of any kind pieseni a 
serious challenge that merits 
discussion.The creases that envelop a 
figure can appear thick and rigid or 
subtle and vapoioiis, revealing the 
forms of the body underneath. 
Lighter fabrics such as silk or col ton 
create many small wrinkles, and they 
usiuilly piesent \'ery fine tonal values; 
velvet and wool^ on die other hand, 
produce more rigid, separate 
wrinkles. The creases and folds of 
thin, translucent fabrics are softer and 
more nnmemus; heavier fabrics have 
fewer and larger folds. A good 
exercise is to make studies of 
wrinkled garments that you find in 
your drawer; by tloing so, you vvill see 
for yourself that every fabric has iLs 
own, distinctive properties depending 
on tfie equality of their folds, how the)^ 
fall, and the degree to which they 
absorb or reflect light/1 he important 
thing is that your pencil respond to 
the sensation of the material on the 
clothed figure. 


I-or 0 nwre dctoiied droumiq taith ehitik, lae con 
tiic the stuoH toitihou to expotuf oml stnitinte the 
<i^r(!Ys/lo ikoia iin ittkks eorrealy, ttv shouhi he 
<t\mre thot they prodtue shodom. oiid that they 
itiso show *‘cfistsf' oreos on tihkh the ki^hiJdlh 
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iJrilpiuk' pniiii h tlte most im'diimi fcr 

4k'lk(ttc vJittk. H4' ci^t! mifrk the Uniits of ^ihoifed niTUi 
m!(f fiil tftf/j of iluvj irj withjft^y hatehin^. It rs 

to ^rtjde and numm' ei>t'ry sutfacif lonictwii's 
r^Ty tiiefkukmsly^ biTanse the j^radat ions of a ^raphitr 
jicncil fTFf' i>cry fine in mst'i. 


7 7if tjaU-ptoint petj h pnimps the 
iaist tioUe of all dramtij^ 
itistmmentif hut it is ttn^Tflieless 
frCiiuentiy used by professiotmi 
urthis Its strktiy linear pwjmiies 
foree the art hi to make hatching 
on elothbi^ tiased oti stn ielies of 
oiwkpping lines. 


Ciothing and Anatomy 

The tendency to use syntJietic materials in the 
manufacture of all kinds of garments creates many 
varied shines and reflections to render in drawing. 
Even the wrinkles or creases created by loose-fitting 
athletic clothes are typical of the artificial materials 
the^^ arc made of. Tight clothing cannot hide 
:inatomical defects. A too-high hipbone, 
disproportionate arms, or poorly drawn feet will 
he immediately noticeable,T'ight clothing tends 
not to show Awinkles and describes the 
anatomy perfectly by revealing the profile, and 
because the muscle mass can be seen through 
the garment. Loose-fitting clothing, 
however, hides the anatomical relief of the 
Ixidy and show's more folds. Wrinkles 
produce shadows, and in their crests, areas 
on which light falls directly This creates the 
need to analyze the tonal values and 
carefully nuance every surface more 
meticulously than tight clothing. 




Tt> aiialy'ze the 
folds of an item 
of clothing, it is a 
good exercise to 
first make a linear 
treatment of the 
figure, draw ing all 
of its wrinkles as 
contours. In tins 
way, we will 
confirm (hat the 
fold also varies 
depending on the 
material with 
wliicli the 
garment vvas 
made. 
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DRAPE: 


RHYTHMS?^.' 

'"r 

T he triiditional compltMnent to the vpluiiic^s^f a 
nude figure is the drape and the folds and creases 
that it produces. Its fliiiction is iTiorc than siinpily 
anecdotal: it is a forinal courtterpoint that allows one 
to liannoniKc Etnd accentuate th6 forms of the ri’ude, h. 
adding a touch of color tO enliven the coiiiposfti^Tif • % 
necessar^^ . ^ 



Drawing the Drape , 

l^rawing the drape is another acaden^'disciphne, outY. 
of fashion today, which drawing y:udciics were f 

traditionally expected to master, k consists of drawing 
in pencil or charcoal the folds and the general fonii 
of a cloth hanging or falling over a chair or stool.I'hc 
purpose of this exercise is to exercise the student's ? S P 
skill in rendering light and shadow, and in creating a i ,0^ 
complicated and detailed volume. Drapes are also 
iiucrcstiiig from a compositional point of view, 
l>et:ausc if necessary, they allow for a balancing of the 
pictorial space by compensating the excessive weig|it 
t>f the forms of the figure through the crisscrossingoff j 
their folds, 

.'■i 

lii iqm'seiit a dtapt^ fotn^ttinn^ifjy^ tt*e must m^rk 
itiycfullY im its iiwdt^Hn)^ by subtle 

^lijdmioNs oml opining tip streuhes t^st/fntrjor 
the lu^bbiihted uteas^ 






Tlic of 

Liie tiacc as it 
comes and goes 
can l>c used to 
render a drape 
wliilc also 
creating an 
attractive zigzag 
effect, y-igzagging 
lines can suggest 
creases and folds 
riiychmically and 
fairly naturally. 
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Abstract Drawing 

Dra\\ing the dra|>e can be considered an authentic 
abstract drawing, given the gpoinetric complexity 
inherent in the folds and their independence from 
the figurative forms. In tills sense, it is interesting 
when drawing the drape to fintl that the problems of 
line, chiaroscuro, and modeling are nakedly evident 
here. The exact construction of folds and their 
shadows is inessential; it is niore interesting to 
interpret drapes in an ahbrev iated, sketchy manner, in 
agreement with the characteristic lightness of tliese 
secondary elements of a figure drawing. 

Although you may see this as a complex problem, 
do not be discouraged. Look at the object as an 
absdaction and reduce it to simple forms and 
surfaces/fhe key is to observe the way that clothing 
falls and adjusts to the forms of tlie body. It is a 
matter of training your eye to appreciate the structure 
and form of wrinkles with clarity, as a whole and 
individually,This coherent vision allows us to see it all 
cleaiiy: a tucked-in part here, a protriLsion there, over 
here a broad concavih^, etc. 


Lhitpci iirc a vny 
flf/rflffrrf compfernctst to 
both clothed f^nros and 
firii/es. They add a i^ery 
tnamtered decorative 
effect that malh ibc 

of ati araU'^que. 


isotottoiif jvif can fooA’ at 
thefn as an abstract 
cornpositiorn The taost 
impoTtant thin^ is to 
consider theU stmeture and 
notJorj^ft the dirc^ctwii of 
the. chthwj^: curved, heavy 
umtiklcs (A), and straight 
t^ertkaJ creases {BJ. 




If yon are drawing a /ignre 
with many creases^ yon 
rtiay choose to stnictme the 
informatioth The Jirst step 
is to make an ontline of 
the model and work it>ith 
simpiefowLs indteotwg the 
fi>Wi and /HJsition of each 
crease. 1 Itcti, jmtiently, 
extend the hatching that 
acceirtnaies mid gh'es 
ifotnme to the area. 




















Pirsj}C£fiue rs a k^t y faftor iit represctithtg figures in cotmxt. 
In ^raics such a^ihi^i one, lu&kc ftolc of the figures groio 
smaller and grop/ progressiuefy dtseohred the further they get 
from the foregfbtmd^ J 




7 ,, FIGURE 


,m/ ITS CONTEXT 


M ost spontaneous fi^ire drawings are taken from 
everyday life. All you have to do is observe the 
figiiie at home, on the street* or at work* and 6nd its 
pictorial aspects, lit fict* one of the most interesting 
subjects for draw ing studies is the interiors of public 
buildings—bars* restaurant* cafeterias, dance halls* etc. 

In these surroundings* figures appear in more natural 
poses, revealing their character and sociability. Drawing 
the backgi oiind in w^hich you find the figure is of great 
help in dm wing the figure later. 


Drawing Architecture 

Drawing ligures in an interior often involves dealing 
with the perspective of the setting. Hut perspective 
need not be a problem* for it* too* can l>e used to 
establish a clear background* and thus the comparison 
of the size of the figure wath the objects in the 
background can he extremely practical in achieving a 
realistic representation of the figure itself and its 
surroundings. 

This variation is of particular interest: the 
participation of architecture in the composition of the 
relarionship between the figure and the decor can be 
so signiheant that to ignore it is to deny the drawing 
what could potentiaDy be one of its most notable traits. 


If instead of jiJ^irhing in strokes tlwt clearfy dt'fini'ote ihe fignn 
cot flows, pFEi drow I hem mith n biurry, atmospherif owljne, y 
iichkw a grroter integration of the figure mid its 
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Concretion and Indeterminacy 

rile figure IS ^cnen^lly rendered concretely 
while its sii non ridings arc left sketchy and 
indeterminate. Its concretion doesn"^t 
necessarily mean well-dehned contours, 
blit rather a more intense line (a very 
common error among beginners is to draw 
1 definite contour around the figure, and 
thus detaching it completely from the 
background). Light conditions can make it-^^ 
?o that parts of the Figure appe^ir to meld 
into the background, and part of the 
success of a drawing depends on softening 
its margins and omitting details, leaving 
ionie things to the viewer s imagination. 

The background that contextualizes the 
figure may include just a few lines or 
marks, hut tliere is almost always some 
indication that something more lies behind 
them. 


d study qf figures iu an mhm lftmkeapi> is 
w easy task, for the Jt^jmes are mvei stid. 

'I his forces the artist to he seU'ctiue, draw in 
iyuthesiSf and jxiy attention^ irasicaliy^ to the 
of the r nodel and to the oh\ecis 
iroHiid him. 

The /.mj/i/r of the closest figures shows 
ynore intense^ piouotwfed h'ueSj tidtkh helps 
10 dijferentiarethein Jrotu the bach^tound. 
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To draw quick 
studies, a grapliitc 
pencil is among 
the most 
recommended 
mediums. A 
graphite pencil 
gives us a variet)- 
of strokes: drawing 
with a sliarpened 
point (A), a dull 
point (B), or with 
tlie point 
completely tilted 
onto its side (C). 
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"With t'ffccts, hlendin^^ mid smoothing, anythirij;^ sti}ii?e.^ihi^ inmiohUity, stability 
^t^ravity, dcmity, mid firm ncs.% disappears and is dilnted ht the Pnid mid 
hitmigihle—-a Inmitions lihration that translatvs all the appearames of the 
world. 


















ARTIST’S 



W hen di^wing the hiiimn figure, one of the artists biggest challenges is to 
express and represent the various textuies and tones fbnnd on tlie human 
body, sucli as skin pigmentation, wrinkles, and body and facial liair.To do so, the 
artist need rely solely on tbe basic drawing techniques of line, blending, vohiiiic, 
erasing, and gradation—all of vvhid) can also be applied in drawings to create 
atmosphere—to achieve bis or her artistic interpretation of tbe human model. 
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RfNDEEUNG ilr ATMOSPHERE 

AROUND//;:. 

FIGURE 




T he atmosphere of a drawing 
depends on tlie harmony that 
dominates the scene and evokes a 
determinate sensation of light, a 
factor of artistic quality that is 
impt>rtant to observe, 

NonetlieJess, apart from the 
intensity and quality of the 
ligliling, thei^ are other factors that 
condition the «itniospheric climate: 
the itito nation of colors, the 
chiaroscuro effect, contrasts^ a 
greater oi' lesser use of modeling, 
etc. 

Drawing the Air 
Around the Figure 
The atmt>spliere should he present 
in the work as an air surrounding 
the figure.The effect of atmospheie 
is an optical illnsion produced by 
water vapor and the dust particles 
in the air, which discoloi's and 
partly bliii's the fornrs and profiles 
of die figure.T’his is the opposite of 
the hard contours and precision of 
the drawing/1 he atmospheie 
should he fluid, confmuotis, 
unified, and uninterrupted. TJic 
al>sencc of clarity is the key With a 
correct tonal evaluation of each of 
the drawings planes, vve can 
recreate in them a lighter or denser 
atmospheie, deciding on tlie basis 
of the intensity of its tones what 
spectrum of grays shotild occupy 
each plane. 

Ti am aitvospherk the ^ays 

mid tonal ^iidathns dioidd In- Hetidcd and 
5, woof I tod out, until no iHsibic strvkeSf and 
soft transitions botufmj /Cfics. 



If blend ^rays 
itito oaob otliiTf 
clinwiotin^ any 
intOfisc tracts, rlit 
Jiyitm’ loses 
defittifion hut ftains 
a/niospbcte. 


Frtjjj‘//y defined, disuse profiles made ndih soft lints 
intejirate tlit figure to the udiiie of the pajTert^iuintt k an 
atniosphtrk effect. 
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Atmospheric Hatching 

An atmospheric effect dcpciKls 
above all else on oiir skill dnrhig 
the hatching process, as vve 
increase the pressnie on the 
charcoal, pastel, or chalk and 
impress its stroke upon the paper. 

'J he goal is to shade or to color, 
passing gradually from a lighter 
tone to the next darker one, and 
so on. Each phase should be 
accompanied by a light fingertip 
blending to avoid abrupt shifts in 
tone. 

Blending 

The dif&rence between 
sinooihing and blending lies in the 
purpose of each. Doth operitions 
reqiiiie that we run an object—a 
cotton rag, a fingertip, etc.—over a 
spot of pigment cm the page. But 
smoothing is intended to 
withdraw and extend color, 
whereas the purpose of blending is 
to mix the difierent tones by 
repeatedly rubbing the color. With 
blending, the batching cir coloring 
also grows softer, but not as much 
as it does with smoothing. 

The Hazy Drawing 
CTiarcoal is the ideal medium for 
producing a hazy drawifig.Tlns 
term lefers to making V'Cr>'^ subtle 
tonal gradations, describing forms 
w^ithoLit drawing contours c^r 
ou tl i n es. Th i s te chn iq u e, wh ich 
produce's very fo^^y, ol^cure 
figures, consists of insistently 
rubbing the suiTaee of the paper 
with one’s fingertips until the 
figure’s appearance becomes 
vaporous and atmosphcric.The 
absence of visible pencil strokes 
imbues the drawing with pictorial 
finish. 


*I1i€ of this. itnumiiiiJ ii /i 

pjctoriijl ijiioitfy. I hc effort is hy 

iiisistetttly hfenditiji tlK\^niys. 



» Charcoal is used 
J a great deal in 
1 atmospheric 
I drawings because 
! it mixes and blur« 
j easily and 
I possesses rich 
tonal qualilies. 



Atiiiosphetir ftj^mes OfUt oho 
/jc ijchivi/oif ihmim^ft luioSf 
imr ihe Hites tfiiist him oiui 
ithsfUFo the ptoftfe tf the 
fi<iiiin\ hreohiiii; thufti iiml 
ohseuihijif its fuitiafutt 



















REATING VOLUME / 

-V ACCENtS 


U sing wliiic ciialk on coJort^tl papt'r is one way to 
create act ents, but ini:sing wliitc chalk with other 
coloi's or with chai^’oal allows for tium' intcmicdiato 
tones. In creating accents, we can pi ay with the 
inieii^iciioii of three ditterent fictoi's: tlie tone of the 
paper, tlu" me of charcoal or colored cl lalk, and the use 
of white Hiaik.We can therefore increase the range of 
tonal values, w hicli are used to create volitine in the 
figure. 

Accents in While Chalk 

An accent is the addition of a tone much brighter than 
the paper and the other media used. When we draw on 
a colored background, the tones we can make with the 
charcoal or chalk are liniited by the medium and by 
the color t>f the paper itself. Nonetheless, this pnobleni 
can he ovcrconie by adding touches of white; the 
contrast is then so sharp that the drawing becomes 
newly intciesting. 


11 7lJ/C iJiTftIti; 

litr fl tiiori’ 
mltitm'iiif 
i Ji 7 iurt ai.tr 

iltvy iiffi'HiuoU' ihi' 
nwiuasi its 

tiiihii'd iwif sthuU’ii 
piiris. In sftidk's 
ijiid ski’ifhes such 
iTiTfi'iits aw 
In^ ittwh’ fi.v/'rjc tin' 
fliit sidr of ihv 
ihway/il iir diolk. 









I i bin* fltiilb iomhiavif tritli i,yf!u‘y fohuii t^an 
priwitic ifiv iir€mfittyf wifh cj iiunb imyiuiiT 
pt lift It* if tt^of (>Ji J foUmwi ihhb^rtutttd. 


W^tifr i fhtlL' fiUt titsif hr rotuimird itt ti 
:fhi^fr tfnut^iiiyi uftth tihmVfiL Ifitr fr 
pnmttr tvitiil jifitJihitkiii, fi*i- lirat rytriuf (hr 
liuMotti htft<hit}\f iwd thnt sttpryiiiipiisr 
ittiiykf niintr luiih yfuifh—tteiHi tin of fur 
JIM)" tiyowul. 




I.ighter Gradationsi 

To LTtiite a gradation be*tween chareoal and v^'liite 
ehnik, we first dmw with chalk from one side to 
.iiiotlier, applying less pressure with each pass, and 
then shade tins layer vvitli eliarcoal^ but this thne we 
apply the most pressure onto the charcoal where the 
least pressure was applied to the chalk, and vice versa. 
However, it is not the same thing to apply charcoal to 
chalk as to apply chalk to charLoaka diftcrent result is 
produced depending on the order in which they are 
applied; only with practice does one grow 
aectistomcd to their iiUeraction, 

Accent Eflects 

Accents in chalk can he applied in swadts of lines, 
with dense stains of light in the form of points, or by 
dragging the chalk over a given area, so that it 
acquires a greater general hrightness. Accents have no 
effect when they are dispersed gratuitously over the 
entire surface of the draw ing; they only stand our 
when they are concentrated in those parts of the 
drawing that help produce an increased contrast and 
accentuate the voltnne of the tigure. On some 
occasions, it may even be necessary to add a light 
hatching around the accent. 


i^rllciifr toorh should hr dour to udiitr roloyrd pi^nrilSf 
hn ottsr loith tknn if is fk^ssihlr fo imkr both shrap Uurs 
(tad soi^rsfior Uiiuhhtsi. By iw ym^ the prrsswr timt you 
oppty to fhr fteticii pMf riir^ disfioxtikh die ititcnttcdiarc 
fotirs from fhc points of umxitimjft hriifhtttcsfi 
















ORRECTING 


' /M/w/ 


ERASINC 


D uring the pmrcss of its creation, the 
lira wing undergoes constant changes, 
to the point that the initial outline serves 
only as a perch; it is therefore important for 
the artist to transform tlie work constantly, 
each time establishing nioic forcefully the 
line tiiat constitutes the drawings planes 
and forms. 

As the final profile of the dravv ing begins 
to take shape, the lines that consdtnte it 
begin to overlap with earlier lines, in such a 
way that the process can be seen as a 
continuous correction of forms, until they 
overpower the earlier lines, making it 
unnecessary to erase them. 


The Mistake as an Expressive Factor 
In the work of many professional artists, 
corrections and repetitions are deliberately 
y left in the final drawing as a practical 
f resource that lentls vitalit^^ to the drawing, 
or even suggests action or nioveincnt in the 
figure; these corrections are known as 
j^^pentinienti, or regrets. 

“ Pentinienti express a strange fascination 
with unfinishedne^s or sketchiness, and 
with the process of dnmlng itself, rather 
than the carefully finished product, a 
tendency that reveals the romantic in all of 
us.Therefore, when we make mistakes it is 
preferable to forget about them and draw 
more precise, vigorous lines alongside them. 
Every drawing should be an expcriniental, 
ever-changing prt)cess.Tc> try out a form 
tentatively, and then make adjustments and 
corrections to it—these are firndainental 


parts of every^ creative process. 


Charwiii makes H fK^ssihk {o the 
repeatedly in iiiWfr ic add new Hues to modify the 
previous ones; hoiifCvcr^ in this sketchy the cadicr 
inavks arc still rdsiblc ahm^siik the mw ottos. 
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Phantom lines 

Drawings in charcoal are rii«ide by 
iiddirg one overlapping line after 
another, which are erased or 
corrected ovei' the course of 
creating the drawing. This 
accLiniLilation ot discarded lines— 
“pliantoin’" lines—creates an 
interesting tonal effect on the 
foundation of tlie page, and 
sometimes even lends a greater 
expressiveness and adds variety to 
the drawing/f’he result is a few 
confident, fHJwerful lines that 
emerge from what has, in fact, 
been an intense process of 
drawing and redrawing. 

Sfjmf artists use peiitimi’titi os 
another means of expression. In 
this aisCj the simnitatieHy of the 
ie£s git vs the Jij^ttre o sense of 
motion. 




All Intuitive Drawing 

The continued practice of drawing 
tfie nude eventually giv^es tlie artist 
an intuitive knowledge of the male 
and female anatomies, which allows 
her tt> render virtually any pose 
automatically and render all of its 
reliefs in their coriect place and 
pro portions. This knowledge Ls 
gained by noticing and correcting 
the mistakes one makes, and by 
alw'^iys keeping in mind the basic 
sketch of proportions and the 
body^s essential anatomical 
configuration. 



Tlie complete 
erasure that is 
often practiced in 
the early phases 
of drawing with 
charcoal is 
actually done to 
create phantom 
lines that serve as 


a base for the 
next stage of the 
drawing. 


Pentimenti alion^ ifS umlnstami the study os a 
process in diivlopmeni, 

which forces ws /e jrfrft and maize dechums nikyut 
the correct ptacement of the imths in each pi^se. 



Neiif lines arc siijx’titnjHysed on the initiai 
ond modify the f^ute^s apjxzorance untH 
the desired pose is ottained. When on 

a lines are seldom erased^ iidiich aiioii>s 
us to see the process that the ft^irc lios 
undergone from the start (in the study at 
rij^htj it (S sf ili lyossilde to see the pK'liminary 
pc^sUion of the fejfs and hoch)^ 













BLENDING 



« DISSOLVE CONTOURS 






Ufifh [f done 

itisistCiitlyt ffiw iiphtcit the iintchinp 


mode with chtiiiool. 


A stump, or tortillon, is stick mrick- oi soft, absoibcnt 
paper with a point at either end, used to rub and 
blend tones, to produce a paying or lightening of areas 
drawn in pencil, charcoal, pastels, or chalk. Cotton balls 
or swabs can also be used for blending and produce 
smoother, more subtle results than the tortillon. 

The Correction ITFect 

Stiimping is in itself almost a form of col lection. What 
wc are in fact doing when we use a tortillon is renicn iiig 
dust that would otherwise adhere to tlie paper. This t>'pe 
of correction changes the effect of the line and can even 
eliminate it altogether, Suimping can also be used to fill 
holes—those areas that were previously free of charcoal 
or chalk.This reduces the papers capacity for more 
hatching or coloring in later applications. 




Jltci;es were 
etititrly hy 
stwnpiii^ littcs vtiide 
Ufitli innrotw 
aftcnwtd^ the 

fpurc-^ wjiirc forfmmlity, 
ttfc !ia\fc added a fat* 
hues that itttdcrscoyc 
fhch prafdcs. 







Opening White Spaces ai^d 
blending Lines 

he charcoal slick can be smoothed 
t itli a tortilloii^ fiiigcnips, or a 
aiiitbnish. Wlien cliaicoal is 
iioothed, it becomes ligliter; this b 
Iniost the only way of creating 
radatK>m, because the change in 
itcnsity Is Iwcly noticeable when 
ne traces more or less smootlily on 
le paper. HighHiitensity soft 
raphitc can also l>e sinootlied witli 
tortillon, which billows lines to be 
ircgmed and elitninales the white 
laces l>etween them, liy grading 
le toncs^ the tortillon cR^ates a 
erfecr representation of an objects 
olumc. Any nibbing technique can 
e used to sinootli the lines of this 
istrumeiit, hut it is ill-ad\ ised to 
\eruse tiiis technique Ix^caiise it 
an drain the final drawing of its 
vclincss. 

Avo Ways of Smoothing 
Hiere are two basic w'ays to pi iieticc 
nootbing.To soften tiie hca\'y lines 
r profiU's of a inodeb we should 
se the tip of a tortillon. To siiiootii 
Lit large areas, we use the wide part 
1 the tortillon.The motions of the 
aiid should fblk>vv' the volumes of 
le body. When working on 
npRcbe fc>undations or smooth 
iifaces, the hand should make a 
ireular motion. 

Sttioorhiij^ not oufy arotos snhfic totiof 

hut tiko fftc smfoir ntt 
kxtufL, list it to t'Hiioto yoitt fi^itrcs iffith 
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Sincotiihfg L\ process thot aHoufs the mtkt 
to modci the Jli'shy jjiffr/j: of the hy 

mohifffi smooth imushions in tone thur hrfp 
to cxphiiti the i ohftm s omi n ikf of the 


t WjCiTi ntijhhi^ £j 
sttttfy, o fiw t^rnys 
ond 0 sivipo oj rUv 
toiiiihn Ofi' o ry 
ttsefnt for 
(hjknttthtinj^ 
iij^htCif ayao- frotn 
shiuioti ones. 


ft is wortli noting 
that the 
possibilities of 
stumping inci’easo 
when you use 
vine charcoal 
instead of 
com pressed 
charcoal in stick 
or pencil form. 
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ERASING: 


OPENING UP SPACES 

T he einser Ciiii phy important constructive rt>le in drawing the 

liLunan hgure. It serves as a drawing iiistrLmient in itself, useful for 
working with the quality of the line and tone. Wc can use it to clear an 
ariL'a, smooth out a line, or draw in negative, drawing tlic outUtie of the 
figure by erasing on previt>usiy colored areas. In the same way that we 
can produce dificreiU qualities of blacks depending on the pressure we 
apply to the charcoal, the eraser allows for an inverse of the same 
technique; the more pressure you apply; the whiter the erasure will be on 
the page. If the erasure is soft, when the eraser passes softly over the 
coloring it smoothes it out lightly. An erasure shows us how we can 
construct a for ill using briglu lights on a darker background. 



hy ernstr Ciirf hv 
mvtf fitv f»ere fhdn 
wi'nrtiti<(i vffor^: 

Ciifj (CSC it to 
iijjUint iifiii 
inotk't tilt' iWjV/' 
vj titi boily. 


I^’xtcroiiS ri.'ft' of the enT5Ci' the 
voiumvs vf the hotiy^ hetpm^ to cn^nn- on 
vfjht thiit n'tithiiia of Gnro-Rvttiim 

bos-rtikfs. 


Otiic the totii' K $prcoiJ our^ wc fjiicc the 
ojitlhic of the u^:h\Q lUi emser om! 
itunii bright spots by oppfyhig grt'otn 
force tjs UfC etose. 







])reating EfTects with an Eraser 

Vc c^ii ;tch k'vo various difFerciit effects %vit!i an cl aser. Using one of its 
harp edges* ft>r e?caniple, vve can create thick lines: if vve rub the entire 
t'idth of tlie eraser on tlie paper, we can make a broad swath; and we can 
aake fine lines by tracing with its edge or using a retiactable eraser, 
fctiactable erasers are very useful for drawing on a previously cc^lored 
shaded surface. In diffuse drasving, the shine of the skin is reinforced 
y opening up white areas with die eraser, as well as by modeling forms 
nd respecting tltosc areas that automatically create shadows. Finally, w^e 
an give greater iniaiice to the sharpest of contrasts by sofdy applying a 
seneii or chalk and following the form of the anatomkal surface. 


Xkirkiiig with Charcoal 

rhe limited adhesiveness of charcoal makes it very hard to enise. I n these 
ases,a soft gum eraser is essential, because not only can it be used to 
rirrect mistakes, but it is also useful for opening up W'hite spaces within 
hatching or blend to restore the color of the paper even after it lias 
>eeu drawn upon. 


■ 




fhe malic ability 
of ebarcoal make* 
ic one of the lx:st 
bases for a 
drawing based on 
erasures, whetber 
it’s textured or 
smooth. An eraser 
can ahn be used 
as a blotter of 


sorts, creating 
textures and 
repeating a 
previously 
mode led figure 
on dense charcoal 
hatching. 



zntsns fire aho ii ihtfwiftji iiistniwntt/I hiy 
rc ^ UH'iiiiiitt fiw with thi^ jjitahtY 

fa Ihw Oil a cohmd lutikifrouitti. 


f I Itctt thi' iTiin t in rMat softly iw hakltmj^ or 
it somothi-n it otti liithlly IJ Wit‘ this i;l}vft 
liiri'ljiliy^ wi' can yf the iniiUlc amf ifarhci fotics. 








RHYTHM am/ TENSION 

lie interpretation of the model with expressive 
lines emphasizes its loriiial properties and imbues 
the drawing with character, A drawing need not only 
refer to representations and structures in the physical 
world—it can also express sonic of the personal traits 
of the artist: his emotions, imagination, perceptions, 
and personality. The abstract qualities of form, 
rhythm, and color always have an emotive response 
for a perceptive artist. 

Expression in the Figure 

Expression is a difficult concept to define in a few 
w^ords without givitig rise to ambiguity. A figure 
drawing is expressive w'hen it possesses “life” an inner 
vitality; w'hen the model appears aniinated and is not 
reduced to pure, cold representation. Expression can 
be achieved in several di fibrent w^ays: by using 
saturated colors; with intense, out of control lines; or 
tbroiigh formal distortion. 






Jf t vrder to properly ttmke art exprcsm/c drairntj;, it is 
useful to praetke the graphic ijtialify of the tme itseff 
(ttid stud)' its itttensity md direetion. 


Mastcrittg Hue is an 
essential shill token 
dmiohtjf a study from 
life, especially i f toe 
consick r that itt many 
caseSf it is necessary to 
toork i]ttkkly ifeemtse 
postures are often 
fi€etin<:f. 


















linear Marks 

Ho ail t^xpressive lint in 

)iir drawing, wv iiiiis[ work 
[uirkly, irind hiircly lift lIic pencil 
ixiin tilt page, or shade, and 
dllow the main lines of the 
iibject with a loose, carefree, 
icrvous stroke of the pencil. 
Expressiveness is manifested 
hanks to pei'ceptual quickness 
lid uncfjnseious work, which 
Hows for the improvisarion of 
incs with a liveliness and strength 
hat are impossible to produce 
vith a slower, more methodica! 
xeciition. 

In this type of drawing, lines are 
^pressed quickly, and the form is 
aptured and represented in its 
otalit)', with no details, but in its 
nil, dynamic action. Its features 
re decisive anti the pressure 
pplied to the line varies 
lepetiding on the emotional 
eflexes of the artist; the line is 
lecisive and flexible if we ean lose 
jurselves in the impulse of a 
leeting perception. 


Ui 


I 

I 
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It is advisable to 
always carry a 
sketchbook with 
yon. By observing 
people and 
drawing them 
frequently; yon 
will build a visual 
memory of 
physical forms 
and expressions, 
and you will gain 
practice in using 
a quick. 


fiLvpn'.vsiiv iJrniMitjJs. arc the most nppropirnff for the 

iiiotwii of (I frillin'. The lities in firis kind ofskekh ot^dop, freeUifti^ 
tiTrific stmctnml eon fusion. 


spontaneous 

stroke. 





'ib make art 
cxpresstifc dmudng^ 
it is bcftet u*ork 
mih the jyetidt 
ptyint tilted slighit^/^ 
whkli git^s the fitiexjl 
greater ptesenee ond 
modidofioti. 


Adoking cjqm'ssiiK 
strokes forces ns to 
render the Hire very 
ifiikktyf disregoiding 
the detoils ond 
instead focusing on 
the rhytlnn imd 
stivtimc of the 
figure. 








H air is a nialleahle cc>vcriii|^. h varies greatly 
depending on a person's rate and comes in a 
wide array of forms and textures that can he a 
challenge for the aniateur artist. Hair can be 
represented in three ways: first, drawing in synthesis, 
while determining only the cflecLs of light and 
shadow; second, rendering the effects of light and 
shadow, the tonal values, modeling the forms, light, 
and shine that determine the quality of the hair; and 
third, rentlering the hairstyle by controlling the 
direction of the line. 



HAIR TEXTURE 


Hair Tones 


No matter how dark the hair is, we must never draw 
it in a tone so intense that it contrasts excessively 
with the tones of the face. We must soften this dark 
color, making it as light as the most darkly shaded 
tones of the face or neck, to integrate the tonal values 
of the hair with those of the rest of the figure. Subtle 
variations in light and shadow help express the 
te.xtiire and volume of tlie hair. We can achieve the 
effect of softness with a blurry or unfocused profile 
or by adding a satiny shine to give the hair a silky 
appearance. 



hi a quirk ikeirli, the textun’ 
of the hiiir ix treated only 
tniaitualiy; it ran bt rendered 
udth a simple hatehmg made 
up of dinctimal imes. 




1 here are set eml 
methods for ghdtig 
i/ohmie to ihe hair 
of finished figures. 

7 he most effi'etive 
if these is to 
eonceiiv the forks (f 
hair as if they uffre 
hlorks, and model 
each area separately 
uith its ou>n light 
and shaded parts. 


If itie want to 
represetd the 
texture of the hair, 
life must not forget 
that the penal lines 
must ahi>aysJlow 
in the same 
dinxthm as the 
hair. l¥hen drauing 
enriY hair, for 
iiistanre, the littes 
must he enrved. 




The Direction of the Stroke 

The direction of the stmke must follow the logiCril 
direction of tlie hairstyle; therefore, vve must take into 
account the shape of tlie style every time we draw 
die hair: vvitli straight hair, the lines will be very 
straight, wliile with wavy hair the lines will be 
curved. C'urly hair can be rendered with swirls, and 
very kinky hair can be rendered in very fine doodles. 
Thus, we achieve hair that seems to really originate in 
the scalp. On the other hand, it can also be interesting 
to apply loose traces to express the lightness of the 
hair, avoiding a solid, ov^erJy‘‘heavyform. 


Body Hair 

When drawing the hair on the brows, arinpiLs, or 
pubic area, do not try to draw each hair indivitkially. 
You should make these traces tinly articulate enough 
so that they imitate the texture of the skin covered in 
Iiair and the difierent tonal intensities that tliese aieas 
exhibit compared to otl^ers.The hair on a man s legs 
and chest can be rendered with short, light, 
directional lines or by smudging of circular or 
irregular traces applied with a liglit tovjch of the 
pencil. 



Dfsfiiu iti appi’umricc in Tvni Iinir 
color imisi iiut Tr appear ivrj' intense, 

\Vr must integrate its tom' li(}rinorficallY 
lo that of the face as a os u^c 

livnld any other part of tiie 


Tltere are two basic mays to represent 
buir: one is to Starr itdrh a dassict 
Sieay haichii% nsh{^ paniHei trrtcin^s; 
the other is to sum by sntoorhinjf the 
haiftihijill with ju ftifiertip stained with 
cftotcoai, Ttie dmti'inj^ at rif^hi shou^ 
fjoth possifdlities. 



LiiU'S descrihinx haii shouldn't bi 
nniform; it is uitirc efhtitfe to ifaty their 
intensity and xirdt to describe a sifhy 
tcxtmc based on the iucidcncc of rtflcTtinx 

hxhl on its snriace. 













ry'// ^ SKIN 


T [>e skin is rhc outer dressing liiat covers the 
huni:in body completely, giving the body the 
appcnninte of a single, colored surface. Although this 
is nut altogether the case, this surface presents more 
or less pronounced volumes. Ev^'ry individual has a 
unique skin color, but light afiects the color through 
which it is perceived, creating difierent tonal v'^lues. 



Flesh Should Look Like Flesh 




When drawing nude, the flesh should look like 
flesh. When faced with representing the skin, consider 
the fljllowing factors: tlic wavy reliefli of the muscles, 
wrinkles, the navel, and the creases and joinLs in the 
limbs, as well as the age and race of tlie person 
pictured. The flaccid, wrinkled skin of an elderly 
person will not look the same as the smooth, tint 
skin of a child; similarly, a person of color will hold 
different tonal v^arieties than a white person,The 
volnines of the body s fleshy areas depend, above all 
else, on the muscles, tissues, and the texture and 
firmness of the skin, A more evident, general factor to 
consider is the appearance of wrinkles witli age, the 
flaccidity of the skin in certain areas, and the presence 



Skin imfi ri'if mth iioily ftoh shonhi he 
iirejtttf ski'fchily The hes! tiling is to 
(lik'fiipt to create n graiity tayer of 
vdUim iry vuhhhifi the sitic of the 
chatcoa! stick on tlw —the 

tpcckleif line sinfulates the hoh y 
covertiiyi of the shiti jery effectndy. 



of bags, particularly in the cheeks and neck. 




'iiy to think of tmnbics amf 
thjtnite Jin nts anef atftnd npwsentin^ tin 
oiiiitrary lines the smfacc o f the 
skin. 






'tii 









different ^Racial 'Types 
rhe Kiw's of proporrion or an:itoniy 
Icscribtfd nt the beginning of the book 
rcn’t x'alid for ewryone.Tlie facial 
matures of a Hlack person are more 
mt^nonneed than those of a Caucasian; 
iiiiilaiiy, in a Chinese person, the hciglit 
»f the body equals some seven and a half 
ather than eight and a half heads. 
it>nictnnes, \vc find it difficult to draw 
ices or bodies of races other than oiir 
►wn for the simple reason tfiat we arc so 
iimiliar with oiir own 
►roportions that our pen eptit>n 
vhen tlrawing othen becomes 
iniited/rhe only solution is 
o face this issue and seek 
tew models. Once you have' 

►regressed as an artist and 
levcloped your powers of 
^hservation and analysis, 

I rawing different racial ty^pes 
vill become easier. 

Shadows and Light 
he flesh tones of a nude 
hould always he at the 
ervice of the expression 
►flight and shadows 
►n the anatomy. It 
joes without saying 
hat shadows can he 
leep and dense, or 
;:>ft and transparent, 
nd tliat light can 
le intense, direct, 

►r indirect. Wc 
I lust also consider 
hat the tones of the 
ody vary depending 
►n the color 
□rntmnding the figure* 

Tiis eflect can then hn 
ttenuated or intensified by 
Lirrounding the figure with other colors 
hat contrast with its profile.Therefore, 
kin color is a creation borne of the 
hromatic treatment of the work, and can 
e modified and affirnied as the drawing 
ivogrcsscs, attenuating, correcting, or 
itcnsifying til at color* 



//to pmticc wcdcla of iUpcTi tit 

othiufiiics;. In so^ hh' disfoi't^r tfmt iitc nmy 
hotM’ {itjihcnt rotial 

diffcrciifr^ from the chsskal lonfs ofpfojxtrtjoii, 
purtUHUiriy rj 5 thv focc. 


\ 





BY 


*'At an iiidetermitwlc hour^ fyoni a sounc known to us iodo}^, the work of an melitcfahly comes into the 
woHd. C2old calculaiioitf spots that erupt into disorder^ inathenmtkaUy exact construction—clear or 
recondite—loud or silent drawin^j scntpulous workmanship, Jan fares of color or pianissimo of imk\ 
tranquitj Imttlc stirfaces." 


W. (irohiruinn Wassily Kandinsky: Milan, I/ 195^. 









:: NUDE FIGURE 

CHARCOAL: 

% OUTLINE 

T litr outline is the first step the iircist most uke on llie pa^c. It 
consists of drawing the formal structure of the model, taking 
into account ils limits and proportions, as Gabriel Martin has done 
in this exercise. In order lo make an adequate oiidine, it is necessaiy 
to calculate, evaluate, synthesize, skeicli, and Iry to understand how 
lor Ills aie artieulated, 11 the outline is not rendered correctly, it will 
be nearly impossible to correct the drawing later. 










f 
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1, The outline should first be 
made witli the thick side of die 
charcoal stit:k between your 
fi 11 gei s, Th e has ic l or ms o f t h c 
figure ;ire outlined very 
syiuheticaliy: As you di aw with the 
charcoal stick, your fingertips 
sliould Mur the initial line and 
blend it into the paper In tlie 
composition, we should keep in 
mind the incline of die back and 
the zigzag composition dial the 
legs describe in relation to ilie 
body. 




2, d be goal is to mcasua', erase, and correct the 
drawing as you go along, imiil, liule by little, the 
drawing looks like the inodel. When, after several 
attempts, we find the correct line, this line should be 
marked as a Iiard incision with the point of the 
charcoal on the paper, which will allow you to 
rcintorce tbe figure s cotjtonr. 
















r 



3. Don’t worry ifyoii lo nii^kc corrections. To make a 

■■ j 

correct outline on the first try takes a great tieal of 
practice: it is something you will achieve only after innch 
drawing. Don’t use an eraser when making your ontlinc^— 
a r:ig will siifHcc. And neiiicinbcr hosv interesting 

pentiinenti can be. 
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4. '1 he final result of this exercise 
is an outline that captures the 
postui'e and attitude of the inodel, 
without ignoring the correct 
proportional relationships of her 
body. The important thing here is 
to achieve an accurate, synthetic, 
hrin contour line, and a drawing 
that doesn’t get lost in die 
details—notice how the tlnnsing 
t>h\ iates the facial features, hands, 
inner tletails ol the figuie. even 
the feet. ! 



■^v 


4 he first outline 
should be made 
vvith ilic thick 
side of the 
charcoal stick, to 
make the lines 
finer and more 
ct>nt Tollable, 
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BUILDING 


IQ FORMS 


1. ThL-'ini port ail t thing is to 
ca^ui>Ac pose in a , 

tt|i^>itiotiatc manner, so the fii^t \ 
^ings wc must draw are the line^, \ 
of the shoLildci-s and the hipbone,\ 
both somewhat tilted. We draw an \ 
oval to represent the head, a 
rectangle for the torso, and two 
overlapping right trian ^l^s ijL^r the 

amis also 

descfibes''ffi^gular shapes. The 
result is a highly synthetic outline 
ill which the pose that tlie figure 
assumes and its forms are made 
mud’i more comprehensible. 

Starring from this sketch, we 
continue to add new forn^s 
detailing the volume of the body 
and the silhouette of the I hubs 
with greater piecision. 


2, Once we gePtt ijiis point, 
the drawing looks posable 
wooden model. The arms ^id 
legs are correctly insinuateA 
The geometric shapes aiej^ioiy 
h^jganized than before, xwcliv 
giv3S»gjjniewhat robotiJ jf 
appearaiiipr to the figurcAt tJRs 
stage in Ae outline, wc moL|^ 
rciider^^ery part of 
conipBtely and establi^ tbll 
propc^ional relationships m 
lietw^n the mcmbei|i ^ 
othei^vise, the drawi^ coiiki 
prcadtit problems laQfr ow 
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4. In this final image wc see flow, when 
the profile is rendered with more sinewy 
lines and the body is modeled with 
liatching, the geometric outline starts to 
disappear, and in its place we find the 
body ofa well proportioned fignte, 

I:msurc.i in a arL* 

nvi onfy nsifni for 
iifiihk'nhijif of viinmtoting 
Um‘S. By ifohbing fht' 
snrfhf^c qf tho r mfh a 
ro^i nrith 

choHOoi, imt 
some i/cry 
itturestitt^ ionol 
mtii (ttiiiosphem 
effeeis. 


hrasing a drawing 
completely is 
reconinicndcd 
vvlien we ititcnd 
to correct 
improperly 
situated lines: this 
way, we become 
aware i>f the 
reference poitits 
we shoiildi^^ use, 
and at the same 
time correct 
possible mistakes 
in the outline. 


3, All that Is needed now' to complete the 
outline is to secure the principle lines of 
the figin e, without detailing tin imp) or tan r 
forms such as the fingei^, if yon wish, you 
can also start applying hatching at this 
point. This pmeess can be done very 
quickly using the edge of a stick of 
graphite, drawing with the flat surface 
of tlie stick and then smudging the 
result with your hand. Make sure that 
the inclination of the body is conect 
by checking the lines t>r the 
shouldci s, the breasts, and the 
hipbone. 
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I n stiuidin^ poses, the lines of tlie shoulders and hiplxinc iirc rarely 
compleidy horizomal. Almost always, especLa!ly in relaxed poses like 
the one shown here, these lines assume a slight inelination so that part of 
the body’s weight lests on one leg, while tile other leg is flexed and 
appears more relaxed/This t)^'pe of posture, as we have seen, is known as 
the cojitraposto oi isehiatic position, here lendeied in giaphice pencil by 
Carlant. 


STANDING FIGURE: 

CONTRAPOSTO 




1- [iefoit^ starting to draw, we 
should make an effort to 
understand tlie body^s posture 
using a simple, synthetic: skeleton 
to define it. The fii-sL step is to 
place the ova! for the liead and the 
arch describing the backbone. In 
the Lontraposto position, the lines 
of the sfioiiiders and hips always 
rilt in opposite ditretions,The first 
lines sliould have a purely 
constrn c d ve—no t descript ive— 
function. 


i I 

2. After placing the structural lines 
of the body; it becomes easier to 
draw the forms of the model. We 
begin with the head, t>n which we 
will mark the location of the facial 
fcatnies. then work down to tfie 
shoiildei-s, keeping in mind that 
the distance from each of diem to 
the backbone should be the same, 
even when riltc'd. Then we reach 
the hipbones, which tilt from the 
liackhone at the Siiine point at 
whicfi the legs Ix^nd. 
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hi sotiw pj thi' aiiiitoinyf 
fhc line tis a remit pf 

sUmpitt^. whidt nlhivs 
stttpothet'j more writtvllal 
jiirtidntipiis 11 j the hntcliiuj^. 
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3, UsiiifT an eraser we cliininate tlie 
strnciLiral lines that we used as a guide. 
The light, linear drawing fix^rn the 
previous stage in the drawing now gives 
way to the modeling of shadows (which 
helps ns imdetstand the forms throngli 
the drawing). But before doing so, each 
of the body’s volumes niiist be perfectly 
defined and proportiont'd in relation to 
the rest: the height of the pectorals, the 
armpits, the abdomen, the pnbic ai^a, and 
the knees. Use the iieference points of the 
classical law of proportions to properly 
situate these elements. 
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In contraposto 
poses, the tilt of 
the hips is also 
reflected in die 
knees. As a 
response to this 
tilting, one of die 
knees always 
appears soinewliat 
liigher chan the 
other. 












2. We continue treating the empty spaces around tiie 
figure With new tonal fields. At this stage it is 
necessary to emphasize the light within the darker 
areas of the drawing. Using crude charcoal as well as 
" stick of pressed chaicoal, it is possible to combine 

stains and lines of var^'ing intensity. 


.SM^ 


c first step is to establish the outline of the 
, which wc begin with a graphite pencil. To do 
we make use of the by r^w familiar geometric 
outline. To draw an apprpKiifetion of the models 
‘ profile wc draw a solyptitour in gi-aphitc pencil 
based on the picvi<^^outline, remembering that 
because the figugrffKlying in bed with her legs closer 
to the i^iewer, tifey will appear larger. The size of her 
head \^ill be somewhat reduced because it is further 


away: 


FIGURE 


^ . 




V. ■' t 


D RAW 1N G ;E MA LR; N U 


T he application of the laws of pioportion to "the human figure is 
alteied when the model is fbreshortencd-^iTicaning, when the 
relationship between the bodyV; measurements is modified by the rules" 
of linear perspectiv^e. Wc explained earlier several different ways of 
approaching foreshortening, but thtj bcsl way of les^rning is widi practice 
and by obser\ ing how Oscar Saiiclusi^a true profcssiotralj renders a " 
foreshortened figure in chaiicoal.The'technique hc'>^ use. td 
excrcist' is to first outline the figure with geouietsv: sfcipesi ahd theu,^ 
to situate its contoui's by considering its couiitcrmdtd. ’ 
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flic c^nrkc.st pnits of the fiee are made 
h a torallon, witli little prc'isurc, using 
: lilies that allow us to find the 
ht adjustment in tone. I he 
ppsc of blending in this 
Vii'ing is to complete the scale 
rones created by tiie charcoal 
ching. 

Z^om plei 11 en ry c o 11 tra sts 
ke it so that when they occur 
aceru to bright tones, dark 
cs will appear more dense, 
e same thing happens to lighter 
es, which appear much brightei 
en they are adjacent to dark 
es. 


If working with 
charcoal sticks, 
we should take 
the precaniton of 
erasing, even if 
lightly, the 
graphite traces 
! the previous 
[ drawing. The 
I traces left by the 
■ graphite pencil 
[ are oily and will 
1 keep the charcoal 
[ from taking to 
I the paper. 






















BUILDING 

STAINS 

O tH' of ihc most attractive ways of bei^iiiiiing a drawing is hy using 
the Hal stain of any dry tnediLim in stick torm^snch as pasiels or 
cliaik. Its spcctmiii of tones is bioad, bt*t because of its color, it looks 
11 Rich softer than chaicoa!, and briglitcr. beds sec for ourselves die 
possibilities ot thawing with stains by observing how Hther Qliv^e de 
Puig renders a seatesi k'liiale figure with sharp contrasts betsvecn ligfR 
and siiatlow. 






L Before begjiiiiiiig ro 
draw; tlie artist makes 
small sketches. If when w e 
make the line drawing we 
keep in mind the line 
describing the backbtine. 
in ihe study based on 
stains the lines that serve 
as giiideposts for the 
drawing will be the dark 
areas, while the light areas 
will he left untouched. 



2. 1 dragging the bar lengthwise we gel a thin line; 
by dragging the entire width of the bar across the 
page, vve ei'eate a thick, ample line that immediately 
rcllects the texture of the paper. A et>iTect use of the 
Hat bar allows us to render con .pk- X forms in just a 
few moments. As we can sec in this state, its interest 
is purely constriictive.d he details are unimportant; 
matte IS are the stains and the immediate 
of tlie pose. 












L Wc finish consmit ting the 
igure with the lejigtli of tlie bar. 
iVe h:ive not until this point used 
ines all. hi a tonal drawing, the 
praiii of the paper and tiK- pressure 
>f ones hand give the figure its 
ones. Depending on the force we 
ipply to tlie stick, vve vary the 
Sl ightness of the draw ing. By not 
ising lines, the lighted profile of 
he figure is defined hy its 
ontiast, and the empty space or 
background surrounding the 
igui'e is represented s^^itli gray 
latching. 


SHiignlne h u^^imUy 
applied to 
icxtiired, bone- 
tolorcd paper. 


. With every^ new stroke, the 
revioiLs layers of shadow are 
itensified, I hc spoLs arc especially 
itense in the left“hand side of the 
ody; the darkest shadows appear 
n the arni, the abdomen, the 
ead, and the neck. At this stage, 

^e eonihine the maroon stain 
/ith some stronger defining lines. 
Jsing the point of the stick makes 
easier to trace the final lines that 
efine the figures profile. In the 
leliminaiy.’ sketches, it is 
ecessary to pay as inncli attention 
:> the dark areas as to the parts of 
ic body with intense wliites. 
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FIGURE ,mt/, 

EFFECTS 




CHIAROSCURO 


t 



O nce the outline and the piTeliiriiiiary sketch are done, we can now 
examine ht>w to pioptrly shade the figure. The first thing vve must 
take into account wlieti drawing a figure witli chiaroscuro efleets is that 
light does not en\'clop the entire body equally. One part of tlie body is 
exposed to the rays of liglit, and it is here that tlie limited aiea occui-Sj 
while the other part of the body appeal's in shadow. To give shape to this 
idea, Oscar Sanchis uses a burnt sient^a pasted which is sufficiently soft to 
give its line a gootl tkirkness against colored paper. 


\ 
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1. The sketch of the model should be complete 
before situatitig the lights, because the shadow vs 
should be applied on a perfectly constructed sketch. 

Sbado\vs are distributed iinifornily using tlie fLit 
side of the bar to mark off the liglited surfaces, 
without applying excess!s^e pressure^ but allowing for 
separation between objects and establishing the 
middle tones in the drawing. 

2. Altta nating between the flat of tlie bar and the 
lines, we darken the previous liatching. For a 
comparison of the different contests that appear on 
the paper, wc can appreciate the darkest tone that 
floods the background; the brightest, wliich is 
represented by the coloi of the paper itself; and the 
intermediate tone, that of the fii^t, soft lines of the 
first la^^r. 
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To create accent*4^ 
we can sharpen a 
piece of white 
chalk with a 
cutter, giving the 
clialk a point 
suitable for 
drawing finer, 
more precise 
lines. 


Using tho flat of the pastel again, vve finisli 
tending the background tones so that they 
Tonnd the hgtirc and create the atmosphere and 
iaroscuro etlect.'i’hc lighted areas appear aiiiiost 
touched, tiie same color as the paper, 
ib accentuate the brightest bursts of light coming 
the candle, we color the lighted area with wdiitc 
Ak and thus emphasize the eflcct of radiant light. If 
apply this effect indiscriminately throughout the 
nting, wc can lose the luminous effect we were 
iving for. 



The final result show^s that chalk can offer a great 
lal richness that stretches the Irniits of pictorial 
ality;We have given nuance to the final texture by 
ng a tortillon to smooth out the transitions in tone 
the edges of the shadows. 
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MALE FIGURE 


WAI ST U P 


I n [his ext'rcist' we will work through diiiwing J mnlc figure from tlie 
w aist lip iisin^ t harcoal and w hite chalk.The cornbinarion of these 
TWO materials ill alUwv ns lo siiidy tlie incidence of lit;ht on the torso 
and the apphcalion of a first modeling, albeit a very striictnralisl onc.The 
autlioi^ of this dnns'ing, tsther Rodri^i*ez, shows iis how' to render the 
anatomy and ilie play of li^ht and shadow on a hnniaii torso in a very 
efiectjve* synthetic vva>; without tonal transitions, wliich can he of ^reat 
use to he^inninii artisis. 

2 

1, Begin by 
drawing ihe 
ondine with a 
stick of chareoak 
' keeping in inii:id 

— the tilt of the 

shoniders and 




i 




2. The sketch slioiild g^ive w^ay to a first, 
albeit teiitati\ c, tonal analysis with sfiadow's: 
but before this is done, each of the elements 
of the figure should be perfectly well 
diTined anti proportionate in relation to the 
whole. 

3. With the dniwing secure, \ve can begin to add the 
first darkened areas*These will allow ns to slutly the 
anatomy more deeply and accentuate lltc areas that 
are exposed to light. The light source is on the rights 
hand side, so we should begin drawing the dark areas 
on the left with the chamoal stick laid completely 
flat. 






We umst smooth the h^^tthing and control 
? spreading of the efiarcoal with our 
gcrs, producing great swaths of tone* 
looihiiig tends to connect different parts to 
h other, and thus aclnevcs a unity in the 
Lire and soft nK>deling on the ivliefs of the 



Starting fiorii the pirevious sketch, a new 
dy of the modeling allows ns to analyse 
^ figures nnisciilature. We draw the figures 
ater tones with a stick of white chalL In 
^ way; die spectrum of tones is broadened 
include both the lightest and darkest of 
ys and the intermediate gray^s as well* 
hite chalk should be used sparingly* 

Use the tip of the cbarcoal to make sharp 
fs that define the figiiie s profile and 
itrast the batching of the face, neck, and 
:torals.The direction of tlie light should be 
died careftilly so that all shadows arc 
lated opposite the main light source. 



When smoothing 
a charcoal 
hatching, use 
your fingers to 
vary die intensity^ 
of the tone. 
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PROFILE: 



.T/,.- IMPORTANCE ,/ CONTOUR 



I n th IS stcp-by-stcp exercise, we will see at the hand 
of Marta Bru how to use a black Conte pencil to 
draw a figure from a strictly linear point of view, with 
no hatching whatsoever. The characteristics of tlie 
line used to define the contour can transmit the 
naturalness of the form, its materiality, surface texture, 
and visual charge. To do so, all one must do is control 
the width and intensity of the line on the paper. 
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1. As opposed to otlier exercises, in this case we do not 
begin the design of the draw ing using simple geometric 
shapes.The right outline is made directly^ with the line of 
the pencil, practicing a contour.These initial lines will be 
very soft, which allows for easy erasure and constant 
corrections. We must first draw the contours that arc 
essential to understanding and representing the form. We 
will do whatever possible to use the fewest lines possible. 
In the preliminary^ structure, it is important to consider 
the zigzag form described by the body’s posture, as we 
can see in the sketch above. 

2, leased on the previous sketch, we can cons time t the 
whole profile of the figure linearly^^'Hie trace of the line 
doesn’t have to he continuous or have a uniform intensity. 
A line can disappear behind a curve or he interrupted 
anotlicr contour. Although the true drawing of the 
contoui provides a single line value, the representation 
gains expressiveness when we vary the width of the line. 









). We finiiih drdwing t]^e lines 
md internal contours that 
Jescribc the advance or retreat 
each part and also tlic 
^articular character and tactile 
iensation of the clothing.The 
nterior lines accentuate the 
expressiveness of the volume and 
:omniunicate the three- 
liiuensional quality of each 
brin in relief and the quality of 
:he modeling. If w^e use a 
nodulated line to give the line 
Iravving the effect of voliuiie, we 
shouldiif forget that die shaded 
ireas will have to be expressed 
Aath thick, intense lines, whereas 
ighter areas will be suggested by 
lenuous, fine lines. 


In suTTie line 
drawings the [ 
used to I 
represent forms * 
recalls a | 
topographic map, ■ 
with different | 
lines indicating 
different levels 
and thus 
representing tlic 
relief of the land» 
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CLOTHED FIGURE: 


FOLDS TEXTURES 


I n I he tol lowing stop-by top diawing, Mcroodos Caspar sliows tis how 
to draw a t lothed figiiro. Charc t>a] is ono of the profirrod niodia for 
tills oxoi ciso, because the combination of linos and tonal gradations that 
it ofiors captiiies the creases and wrinkles in clothing.Tiio drawing of 
the figure, made on colored paper, is complemented by accents in white 
chalk to give it a more natural three-diinensional look. 




1, first \vc make a small, proliinmary sketch of the 
modcLWe begin by di’awing the line of the backbone 
raid the oval of the head, and around this structure 
she will insert the different parts of the body.Then, 
using the length of a piece of white chalk, we 
introduce sketchily the lights that give brightness to 
ths^ models back. 

2. I he first lines on the paper should have a strictly 
constructive function. We draw the line ot the 
backbone and the oval of the head. In a sketchy 
manner, we resolve the profile of the body and the 
position of the arms with litdc more than a curve and 
an ovaL We use the charcoal stick so as not to 
overdraw, so we can then make corrections easily. 
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Once the 
contours arc 
drawn, those that 
will l>e 

accentuated with 
hatchiti|^ should 
he gone over 
again with tlie 
charcoal. We use 
a tor till on to 
make these first 
hatcliiiigs and 
spread the 
charcoal pigment 
on the paper. It h 
imougli to mb a 
slightly dirty 
tortillon on the 
less Lighted areas. 


TIk’ hoes of the oiithne imiltiply as vve 
renipt to adjust the sizes of diffcrciU 
And give pioporrion to each pari of 
c body.To tliis end, we tiave marked the 
aist line and the creases in the arms. I he 
awing of the contour should reiiiain 
jen, without connecting the lines 
mipletely; st> that it leaves tltc f^ption of 
iinding out the form by hatching, 
stead. 

We use the flat of the stick, paying 
:enrioii to the creases of the models 
ess. 1 he accents in white chalk 
niplement the previous hatc hing, 
^hligfiting the texture and the 
lunietrk IcKik of the clothing. 


Working in greater dcLiil and using tfie 
I of tile white chalk, w e render the details 
the clothing. Recall that in order to 
centuate the texture of the clothing, it is 
i^^fijl to add a light hatching to the accents 
d thus to clearly distinguish the light area 
each wrinkle fioin its shaded part. The 
d result is an excellent drawing that 
d ilates smooth blending and somewhat 
rkcr, charcoal accents; the whole is 
anced with subtle accents in white chalk. 

















F GURf PASTELS mj. CHALK 


ODELING Tic 


2. Witli small pieces of black chalk and pastels, we reinforce the 
previous drawing, hatching in the empty spaces tliat envelop the 
figure. When we make hatching widi pastels or chalk, we will 
always begin with a light touch and increase the pressure 
gradually, using the lines of the sketch as a guide, 

V. 

3. These first touches of chalk 
should be added very carefully, 
because tlicrc is no need to covei' 
the paper witlioiit first 
considering the delicate play of 
light and shadow on the figure, 
thus avoiding covering its most 
lighted areas. We then blend each 
new addition of chalk into the 
other colors using our fingertips, 
to achieve an even tone and a 
more pictorial efiect overall. 


P astels are usually combined with other drawing media such 
as chalk or charcoal, to broaden their tonal spectrum. 
Because of its color, a pastel is much smoother, brighter, and 
warmer than charcoal. In the present exercise, Marta Berniejo 
Teixidor shows us how to build the flesh tones of a model from 
a combinatioti of pastel with maroon and black ctialk,These 
three colors cofnbined with the white of the paper are more 
than sufficient for making sketches, studies, and works that 
require a detailed chromatic expression 

1 - Just as we have done until | 
now, the outline is the first step 
in tnaking the drawing, a few 
general lines in which we group 
together simple geometric 
forms that little by little will 
take shape until they configure 
the profile of the figure. 
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Usiiij» an eraser, 
we open yp tlie 
shine in the flesh 
of the figure. 
During the 
process of 
drawing, we have 
gradually created 
smooth layers of 
gray and reddish 
dust tliat have 
darkened the 
tone of the paper 
Tlic accents we 
make with the 
eraser lieighteti 
the tllusiou of 
volume in the 
figure. 


. As we combine difieront layers of hatching 
1 black and tnaroon chalk and pastel, we blend 
le cones, s^^eking a volumetric effect. If we 
lend tones using a cotton rag, we achieve a 
iftereiit effect/rhe general cone of the blended 
afehing is darker than when wc use a 
>rtillon. Nonetheless, it is these first, blended 
atrhings that we wdll use to represent the 
liddle tones. The contrasts of the body should 
s drawn progressively, finding the tonal values 
f each plane depending on the light that falls 
n each one of them. 


The final effect of volume is achieved with 
ack chalk, which creates the sharpest contrasts 
:twcen light and shadow in the left-hand 
ofile of the body, and which we use to draw 
c projected shadows on the floor and waU. 
he different smooth traces made with the tip 
the chalk sketch the facial featui^es and 
stinguish the profile of the outline of the 
jure from the background, most visibly in the 
^.The end result is a drawing with clear 
ctoricJ intensity. 























LINE 


T he purposes of a line thawing are niaiiy^ and they 
vary depending on the artist: it can be a iriediuni 
for hatching, modeling, and tonaJ analysis or have a 
purely descriptive role. In tlie following exercise we 
will see, at the hand of Mercedes Caspar, how to use 
a graphite pencil and develop the possibilities of ihe 
line, with no smoothing whatsoever, to make a quick 
sketch of a female nude figure. 


DRAWING 


FIGURE 

1, The first step is to fix the most significant 
contours, the lines that best capture the general 
movement of the figure. In a preliminary study, there 
is no need to trace a previous sketch—because the 
sketchy nature of the study makes it unnecessary, 
although it is helpful to make a mental calculation of 
the measures and proportions of the figure. 



2. Often, the design of the contour and the first 
modeling lines are simultaneous.They both occur at 
every moment, so a shaded area or volume can be 
made solid by simply varying the strokes and 
suggestion of the contour line. 
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k The general pencil lines arc as iiiuch a way of 
xpressing volume as they arc a general intonation of 
base which wc can then accentuate in siimiflcant 
►laces. As we draw wc feel for tlie voliiinc almost by 
ntuition, applying more or less pressure to the pencil, 
fwe grip the pencil fully on the inside of the baud, 
ve can control the direction of the line and keep it 
rorii being too intense. 


4. I Ins dravvingj based on some light 
pencil ha telling, suj^ests the profile of 
the figure and the force of the masses, 
without representing them vvitli total 
precision. It accentuates the volumes and 
reliefs of the body while avoiding sharp, 
chiaroscuro contrasts and observing the 
unity of the form. 


When an 
abundance of 
lines is the 
dominant feature 
in our drawings, 
we should keep 
the general 
profiles from 
getting lost by 
marking them 
wherever there is 
a fold or a very 
shaded aiea. 
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nude figure, we encounter all of the\^oblenis iiilierent ^ 
repre^^tiiig tlie; flesh, which appears as a faiH|^niforni surface; its 
volumes are nbr evident, but we must grade then;^i 4 ^^ej:^.The 
coloring of fleslAwhich at first glance appears unifoii^'througiiout, 
contains a series of nuances that are hard to appreciate by an eye 
unaccustomed to: the properties of colon The goal is therefore to 
our eye until we%ire able to see clearly w here the volumes of the 
are produced, and to bring them out by using color, just as Esther 
de Puig derpoiistrates in this exercise. 

t 

1. We make a sketch using 
maroon past^^/, profiling the 
CO n tour with' a fir ni, assu red 
stroke.The treatment of the figure 
is cjuite free; fjiere is a clear and 
intentional disproportionally 
between die tpp and bottom parts 
of the body, sci rendered to 
achieve a greater expressiv’eness. 




1 

2. Using tiic flat of tlie pastel we 
apply a light pink tone that wiU 
correspond to the middle tones in 
the drawing.Th^e first stains are 
made quickly, l^t with confident 
motions, j 


3. The greatest difficulty lies in 
grading the skin on the basis of 
colors, because it means’,we must 
translate this monochrorfr^ surface 
into nioijp pronounced volbipes 
and forn^, based on different*: 
chromadc values. It isn\ essentl 
to use the color spectrum 
su^ested by the color of the 
model—rather, we can use colors 
far renloved from the nuances of 
the skin to create a dynamic work 
through color contrast. 
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If your fingers are 
dirty with color 
and the next scc[) 
IS blending a light 
color, be sure to 
clean them off 
with a rag before 
yon do so. 


. A^:^e gradually covet the figui^ in color, 

« be^in working on tl^e.^background, 
ollowing the theme ,of.Creating a chromatic 
ibration throughout the work, we make the 
ackground ^llow.The background color is 
>rcad delicately in order to not disrupt the 
Jges of thje figiire.Thp right profile of the 
gure, the lower breaits, and the pubis are 
nderscored with wide swaths of maroon so 
lat some these parts of the figure do not 
lur into the background. We should grade 
le figure's tones volumetricaUy in the same 
^ay that we would the curvature of a vase, 
/hen coloring where there is shade, the flesh 
me becomes darker with the presence of 
lues and maroons; where there is light, it 
row brighter and warmer thanks to the use 
f oranges, pinks, and yellows. 



After the hatching process, we sweeten the 
ansitions between tones by smoothing the 
^sh tones with the pads of our fingers,Then, 
;ing die dp of the pastel, we redraw the lines 
^the face. Once the drawing is finalized, 
lere is a visible chromatic v'ariety in how wc 
iggest the color and equality of the figure s 
in, as W'^ell as a tonal contrast between the 
eas widi shine and the darkest shadows. 



























F1GUR.E (/ WOMAN a/u/d GIRL 

Off f//c BEACH 


C liiircoal is a quick, direct iiiediiini. [t is dso among the most 
spontaneous, because by nature, it can be usetl to make wide, 
undetailed lines/T’he wide spectrum of possible tones is another one of 
its attractions. In tills demonstration. Mercedes Caspar makes a 
composition of two figures with pronounced tonal eflfects that give a 
great expressiveness to the drawing. It is necessai^ to pay attention to the 
changing directions of the lights, shadovt^, and reflections on die lace 
and clothing, because these factors describe the volume of the bodies, 

1 




C 'Ih draw tlie body of the adult figure, we start witii 
ail inverted cone; for the head, a circle. For the body 
of the little girl, we draw a circle and cone on its side 
to convey the projection of her shadow. We refitie on 
the contour, cnising and doing it over if ncccss;try>; 
until we adjust the initial geometric fiirms to a 
preliminary sketch in which we can already begin to 
see the outline of the adult figure. 


Ch^ircoal is the perfect medium for finding the 
form without working on any of the detiiils. With it, 
we can stain the paper and trace the guiding outlines 
of tlie two figures while comparing the proportions, 
angles, and inclinations of the body. 
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Wt: £icliicvcd tlie 
effects of folds 
and wrinkles in 
the woman’s dress 
by adding 
zigzagging lines, 
witli tlic point of 
a charcoal stick, 
on top of blended 
shading. 
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2. Thanks to the skctcliing 
we did in the p'^revious step, 
we were able to establish die 
profiles of the figures and the 
linear harmony of tlieir two bodies 
as a unified whole/fhe first liatehiiig 
completes the rounded outline of llic foiin. 
r licse first few hatchings, wliich wifi be very 
crude, should be made with a flat charecal bar, 

3. Using thick lines, vve cover the background 
with a soft layer of charcoal, which we then 
stiiooth with our fingertips. We accentuate the 
contrasts of the shadows iinide the figure; we 
can obtain uniform tonal gradations by 
softening or lightening the hatching with a 
toitillon.'l'he background tone is an essential 
icfcrence point for giving greater or lesser 
intensity to the hatching of tlie figures. 

4. To finish the sketch of die ocean, it is 
sufficient to add some more intense tones and 
open some white areas in the crest of the 
waves. We apply tlie soft, dense line of the 
crumbling charcoal in the final stages of the 
drawing, at the same time as we construct the 
facial features and the creases in die clothing 
with slight tonal contrasts, flic finislicd drawing 
shows a simplified tonal spectrum in whicli die 
dark tones form solid masses to unify the 
image. 















INTERIOR 

ATMOSPHERIC FIGURE 


T he rich spectrum of tonal values that can be achieved when a figure 
Ls integrated into the atmosphere tliat surrounds it can be enriched 
even dirtlier using graphite pencils of different hardnesses. liven though 
Carlant draws this figure in graphite, we might say it has an authentic 
pictorial effect thanks to the atmosphere created by the grays. With tliis 
outlining, its forms are not dosed unto themselves, but Instead relate to 
and meld into their surroundings, creating a sense of wholeness and a 
unified intonation in the drawing. 

"( he initial lines created 
with an (IB graphite pendl 
have an orientative character: 
they first situate the 
architectural frame around the 
figure based on perspeetival 
lines: the frame of the window, 
tlie angle of die wall, and the 
stone bench. Onto these initial 
geometric lines vve layer those 
of the figure in Its correct 
proportions—remember the 
technique of drawing as if the 
figure were transparent. 

- 1 




2* By holding the graphite 
pencil horizontiiUy, we can 
quickly create an area with a 
uniform tone, with no guiding 
marks; we gradually fill in the 
main diuk iu-eas, disregarding 
the relief of the forms or the 
outlines of the figure/fhe goal 
is to create a diffuse stain that 
shows the grain of the paper 
underneath. 



3, A tortillon will help us to ditninaie any 
semblance of lines in the hatching and 
create smooth transitions between tones. 







Many artiste grow 
accustomed to 
using graphite 
pencils of a single 
hardness^ such as 
2B or 4B, and do 
not exploit the 
possibilities of 
using a s^ricty of 
diOereiit grades of 
graphite within 
the same drawing. 
The contrast 
between the Hnc 
lines of a 211 
graphite pencil 
the dense, 
black lines t>f a hl3 
yields very 
attractive n^sults. 


. Placing the point a soft grapdiitc pencil on its side, 
ve use a mi:aurig motion to gradually darken the 
iterior sliadows that contrast with the outline of the 
igiire. Mt>st artists prefer to create the atmosphere of 
he draw ing using the texture of the paper, pi oducing 
highly acconiplished gamut of tones, hi reality, by 
imply grazing the paper with the tip of the graphite 
i/e develop diflercnt nuances in tlie hatching. Using a 
Tadual hatching, we can obtain softly blended tonal 
fleets. It is also possible to soften the tones by 
Libbing with a fingertip. The spots of light on the 
ice of the figure are achieved by opening up white 
teas witli a soft eraser. 


. A drawing such as this one can be thought of as a 
Jill of overlapping grays, each of w hicli leaves its 
lark on the paper and makes the next layer 
noother and richer; the final marks aceentuate the 
irifkintental features of rhe figure: the texture of the 
lothing and hair, the lead bars of the window, and 
le configuration of the hands. 















/// 
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SILVERPOINT 


T O gain some practice with line and to demonstrate the value of 
pen till leuti in drawing, we wiH reproduce, at the hand of Carhiit 
and using si!verpoint, a female figure holding a dog.This is a method 
that allow s for lew' corrections, so if any mistakes are made, tliey must be 
rectified by adding new lines/lb do this exercise we need silver point, 
available at any jewelry store, or we can insert a copper wire in a 
mechanical pencil. We will select a rigid, fine^grain paper and cover it 
with a layer of white zinc pigment or gouache.The first layer we apply 
should be diluted with water; the second should not. Once the paper 
dries, it Ls ready to use. 



1 * We begin the compositional study of the model by 
draw ing masses based on simple geometric shapes: an 
oval for the girFs head, a circle for the head of the 
dog, arid a few more turves and ellipses to describe 
tlic location of the other members. After making a 
geometric outline, we begin our first approach to the 
forms of the modeLThis simple compositional and 
outlining exercise should tlone on a separate sheet of 
paper, because silver point lines cannot be corrected 
once they ate on the paper, 

2- This preliminaiy study will ensure a more 
elaborate drawing in which wc can clearly distinguish 
the contours of the figure. If, with other media, the 
preliminary^ pencil sketches or outlines are never 
definitive, when using silverpoint every line we draw 
Is permanent. 















I 

I 

I 

I 



If you wish to 
ficceiiitu^ntc the 
texture and 
direction of a 
strand of hair, 
take a blade and 
practice adding 
overlapping layers 
of paint. The 
results wdil 
surprise you. 



, Once the preliininary>^ drawing Ls complete, we 
radmlly shade in the difFereni parts of the drawing, 
pplying stretches of overlapping lines. The sharpened 
Iver leatl gives the drawing a very fine, detailed line, 
erhaps the most delicate of lines possible in any 
tawing medium. Silverpoint lines can he erased to a 
oint if they ate made on an adequate surface, but 
oift rely on this too much wlien drawing. 


. The progression of dark shades depends exclusively 
n the pressure we itpply to the instrument, because 
Iverpoint doesn’t come in difterent hardnesses or 
radations like pencils do. Before finishing, reiiiember 
lat lines made widi a silver cutter get darker over 
me because they rust when they oxidize—-wlien 
ley come into con tie t with the air—-just as 
Iverware does. 




I 
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At:ceiils. 112—113 
Air^ dr;iwuij^ 110 
ATiat<>ii>y, 24—37 
clot}>ii]^ »ndt K)1 

fcti, 3h 37 
liands, 32—33 
htad/fitc’, 2^1—27 
liniK30 31 
pK'ivis, 34-35 
lOJ so^ 28-29 

An hiTeccnre, dra\vin|^, li>4 

Atnu>i;pbtre around fijTUiic, 1111—111» 154-153 

Axis, of body, Ifj, 29 

liiirk 

body .'jxi'i and, 10,29 
proj>ortious, 16, 19 
torso and, 2fk-29 
Bknding, 111,116-117 
Body 14 

Body outline, 16—17,19 
Breasts, of obese fij^res, 23 
Center of j:;r;i[vity', 65 
Cbaik exert ke, |4f>-147 
Cliareoal, MK. 89 J 11,115, i 19,128-129 
Cliiaroseui'o efTeets, 94—95, 138^139 
Child figures, 2(J-21, 152^153 
Closed (desLTipTive) dmvviiigs, 79-71 
Clodied figvires. 9<'>-l 05 
context and, 104—105 
drapes and, 1112— I (>3 
folds and, 1 (XI- i 01. i 44-145 
pen«;>nalit)' and, 99 

studying inner body stmetiirt: t>f, 9K-i>9 
Conerction, 105 
Citi Hours 

dcsLTiptive, 56-57 
dissolving, by blending. 1 16-1 17 
iiiicnsicy of, 57 
line cxMiiTol and, 49 
s^Hitlie tk, 1B—49 


Fqi iilibt itntt of poses, 64—65 
Erasing, 118-119 
ExpreKsive lines. 76-77,120-121 
Earial anatoitiy, 26 27 
Eat, 23 

beet. 3^1-37,65 
Ecniale figtires 

back/front. 19,29 
heads. 19 
limbs. 31 
iritLseulatitinf, 17 
oiiclintr, 19 
proportions, 18-19 
cs}rH\ 29 
waists, 18 

Eigural problcins, 12 
Flesh tones, 124,15(J-151 
Folds, 99, K)0-ini, 102-103,144 145 
Fores]! K>rtejiing. 69, 80-Hf, 134-135 
Frontal view, 66, 67 
Ceontetric sketeliei, 13, 44—45 
diLldien,20 
closed approach, 70 
female figures, 19 
obese figures, 23 
open approatih, 71 
rhytliiui and, 54—55 
simplicity' secret, 13 
Gesturt3, analysing, 63, Set' dso Poses 
Hair texture, 122—123 
Hands. 32 33 

Hatching, 51,59,87,88. <X>-91, 111 

Haiy drasving, HI 

Heads 

atiatoiuy, 26-27 
children, 20 
female fiigLires, 1 9 
in prof] 10 , 27 

proportions leased on, H, 15, 18, 20 
pngpcHTtioiis of, 26, 27 
Height, of berdy, M 
Hi;ddiL‘n parts, drawing, 78—79 
Hips, 34-35 
Indeterminacy, 105 
hituitifve drawings, 115 
Intuitive proportions, 41 




Joirit!i,79,99 

arid sliadow^ 7. Sh' Cltitlicd figures 
tlibrosciiTO effects, 94-95, 13S-1 :\9 
forciii^ contcjists, 93 
(lalching and. 90-91 
lif^it efTeels.Wfi-H? 
rtflectio[is,K7 
sketching exeixisc^ 
skin qualities and, IZ5 
vokinte and. 9th-91,93-93 
Lirtibs. 3(>-31 
Lines 

of action. 54.35 
controlling, 49 
expressive, 76—77,130—121 
pliantoni. 115 
soft.36-57 
syntheus and, 57 
Male figure cxcrcLsc, I4f>-I4l 
Map of shadows, R8 
Mistakes 

correcting without erasing, 1 i 4-115 
erasing, 1 IB—119 
as expressive error, 114 
stii]ii|iJiig^ 116 
Modeling technique, 92,93 
Motion, 76—77 
Musculature 

body {)iicline and, 16 
drawing, 76 
elderly 22 

female figures. 17 
limbs and, 30—31 
muscle jxiirs, 17 
Obese figures, 23 
Llpen drawings, 71 
Opening spaces, 117,118-119 
Ovals, 19,20 
Pastels exercise, 14f>—147 
Pelvis, 34-35 
Pentimenti, 114,115,136 
Pliantoiu lilies, 113 
Ft>ini of view. 66—67 
Rises 

closed approach, 7t)-71 
contraposto, 73. 132-133 
con liter molds for,6B-69 
equilibrium of. 64-65 
frontal viesv, 66,67 
gcslmes and, 63 
motion and. 76—77 
open approach, 71 
profile view's, 67,142-143 


retlining, 75 
seated, 74 

standing, 72-73,132-133 
studying, 66 

varying point of view; 66^7 
view from behind, 67 
Praxiteles's law, 14 
Profile views, 67, 142-143 
Proportions, 10—23 
back side, 16,19 
basic hull ran, 14—18 
body height, 14 
bt>dy outline, 16—17,19 
children, 20—21 
defined, 11 
cldcdy figurL-s, 22,23 
female figure, 18—19 
fores] lOflcning ajid, 69,8f>-Sl, 134-135 
of bead, 26,27 
liead-l>ased, 14,15,18,20 
intuitive, 41 
matching units, 15 
ninscle pairs, 17 
obese figtjres, 23 
iiynthetic contouring, 48—49 
unit system, 15,43—43 
Kaclal tyiies. 123 
Keai, view from. 67 
Reclining figufCTi. 75 
Reflections, 87 

Rliythm, 54-55,102,120,121 
Seated figures, 74 
Seeing figures. 70-71 
SI lading. 58 

Shaderw. See Liglit and shadow 

SilvcTpoirit rrxercise, 156—157 

Simple ff}r]ns secret, 13 

Single -line Bgiircs, 49 

Skin qualities, 124 125, i5<j-131 

Smoothing, 111. 117 

Soft line, 56- 57 

Spire. See Back 

Stability, of figure, 64 

StaiTLs, building on, 136—137 

Standing figures, 17,65, 72-73,132-133 

Stroke diteciion, 93 

Structure, of figure, 98 

Studies, virtues of, 50 51 

Stuniping, 116 

Successive images, 77 

Symmetry, 65 

Syntiiesis, 12, 45,57 

Synthetic coiiiouriJig, 48-49 


'I'eiisiors, .53 
'rextuTcs/eflctls 
atccnev, 112-113 
artist resources for, 109 
atirK>!iplK:re around figure. 11U—111, 
154-155 

blending, 111,1 Ki-117 
correcting. See Mistakes 
expressiw |incii,76-77.12(]-121 
folds, 99,10f>-l 01,102-103,144 145 
hair, 122-123 
skirt, 124-125, 15(J-1.51 
Tonal tcciiniques,85. Slt aiuy Light and 
shadow 
Torso. 28-^ 

Traitsparcnt drawing. 78-79 
Unit 3 ^>^stcm, 15,42—43 
\^lues, studying. 91 
\^nishing {fading) contrmrs. 77 
Volume 

with accents, 112—11.3 
effect;; of, 92—93 
with batching, 90 91 
Waist, female figures, 18 
Witeicolor drawing, 59 
White accents, 112,11.3 
White spaces, opening, 117 
Vlfoman/girl On beacli exercise, 152-153 
Wrinkles. 22,102—103. See ahe folds 



